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TORFOLK AND NORWICH TWENTIETH TRIENNIAL 
4% MUSICAL FESTIVAL, October 11th, 12th, 13th, and Mth, 1881, 
Under the oe Patronage of 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. the Prince of WALES, K.G. 
Principal Vocalists : 

Madame ALBANT. | Mr EDWARD LLOYD. 
Miss MARY DAVIES, Mr BARTON McGUCKIN. 


Mrs OSGOOD, Mr F, KING. 
Madame PATEY. Mr J. H. BROCKBANK. 
Madame MUDIE-BOLINGBROKE. Mr 8ANTLEY. 


Conductor: Mr ALBERTO RANDEGGER. 


Turspay Eventne—8ST PAUL (Mendelssohn). 

WepyespaAyY MorninG—THE MARTYR OF ANTIOCH (Dr Sullivan), con- 
ducted by the Composer. 

WrpynEsDAY EventnG—Dramatic Legend, FAUST (H. Berlioz). 

TavrspAy MorninG—Sacred Cantata, 8T URSULA (composed for this 
Festival by F. H. Cowen), conducted by the Composer, Mendelssohn's Music to 
Racine’s ATHALIE, the verses recited by Mr Santley. 

Fripay Morntna—THE MESSIAH (Handel). 

THURSDAY AND Fripay Eventnas—Grand Symphonic, Operatic, and Ballad 
Concerts, including the following works, composed expressly for this Festival, 
and conducted by their respective Composers: Symphonic Poem, THE 
HARVEST FESTIVAL (by John Francis Barnett); Musical Ode, THE SUN 
WORSHIPPERS (by Arthur Goring Thomas); Overture to KING HENRY V. 
(by Walter Macfarren). 

Programmes, with full particulars of the Festival arrangements, and Tickets 


are now ready. 
CHARLES R. GILMAN, 
Norwich, Sept., 1881. Hon. Sec. 








ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 

Principal—Mr LANspowNE CorTreLL, New Branches—ConpDvuiT STREET, 

and MyppeLTon HaAty. The Directors offer FREE TUITION for the higher 

encouragement of Solo, Oratorio, Operatic, and Choir Study (percentage upon 

introductions). Opera Rehearsals weekly. Candidates (Amateurs eligible) 

address the Secretary (enclosing addressed envelope, stating qualifications), 
37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


\ ADAME MARIE ROZE will make her first appearance 

this Season in Concert at Manchester to-night, to be followed by Man- 
chester, Oct. 17th; Bath, 18th; Plymouth, 19th; Truro, 20th; Exeter, 2)st; 
Bournemouth, 22nd; Southsea, 24th; Southampton, 25th; Hastings, 26th; 
Tunbridge Wells, 27th; Eastbourne, 28th; Liverpool, Nov. Ist; Belfast, 7th; 
kirmingham, 9th; Brighton, 10th; London, 11th (Sacred Harmonic Society) ; 
Hull, 15th; York, 17th; London, 23rd (Albert Hall Choral Society); Wolver- 
hampton, 25th; Brighton, 28th; London, 30th (Albert Hall, Mr Carter's 
Concert); Blackheath, Dec. 2nd ; London, 7th (Boosey’s Concert) ; London, lith 
(Boosey’s Concert); Birmingham, 15th; London, 21st (Boosey’s Concert) ; 
London, 26th (Albert Hall Choral Society). All communications respecting 
Mdine Marig Roze’s ORATORIO and CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS should be 
addressed to Mr VERT, 52, New Bond Street, London, W. 


\ ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT begs to inform her friends 
_ and patrons, in answer to their numerous kind inquiries, that she will 
NOT be playing at the Covent Garden Promenade Concerts this Season. 

_38, Oakeley Square, N.W 


\ ISS HELEN MEASON begs to announce her Return to 


Town, and change of Address to 32, Burlington Road, Bayswater, W. 














i RS SICKLEMORE begs to announce her Return to 
4 


Town. Address—8, St JAMES’Ss TERRACE, Westbourne Square. 





\fISS EMILY PAGET, R.A.M. (pupil of Professor Goldberg, 

and Bronze Medallist for Singing, 1880), has RETURNED to Town for the 
Season. For Oratorios, Concerts, or Lessons in Singing, Pianoforte, or Harmony, 
address—19, Lloyd Square. 


DME LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON begs to announce 

that she will be at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS during the months 

of February and April, 1882, and requests all letters to be addressed to Mr 
KEPPEL, 221, Regent Street, W. 


ISS HENRIETTA BEEBE, prima donna Soprano, of 
New York, has arranged to remain in popes during the Winter 
Season. All communications —— ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and 
E 
© 








Concerts to be addressed to Mr PPEL, 221, Regent Street, W.; or to Miss 
BEEBE, 17, Torrington Square, W.O. 





ERR SCHUBERTH begs to announce his Rervgy to 

Town from the Continent, All communications with regard to the 

at ae Engagements, &c., to be addressed to 244, Regent Street, 
ndon, W. 


\ R HANDEL GEAR, Professor of Singing, begs to 
4 acquaint his Friends and Pupils that he has RETURNED to Town. 
66, Seymour Street, Portman Square, W. 


\ R W. DORRELL begs to inform his friends and pupils 
iV that he has Rerurnep to London, 
34, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


REMOVAL. J ; : 
\ R W. DORRELL begs respectfully to inform his friends 
p | and pupils that he has REMovED from Lower Seymour Street to 
34, BAKER STREET, 
October, 1881. Portman Square. 


REMOVAL. 
\ k SYDNEY SMITH (Composer and Pianist) begs to 
announce his REMOVAL from Blandford Square to 
DORCHESTER HOUSE, 
28, Birchington Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 


LADY of good position and an eminent public Vocalist, 
LA is destrous of receiving into her private home circlea YOUNG LADY, either 
as Private Pupil or to train for the musical profession. References given and 
required. Address—‘‘O, O.,” care of Davies & Co., Advertising Agents, Finch 


Lane, Cornhill. 




















TO MUSIC PUBLISHERS. 
Ww NTED a SITUATION as Manager or Traveller, either 


in Town or Country, by a gentleman who has had fourteen years’ experi- 
ence in the above Trade. Satisfactory references. Address, ‘J. 8. C.,” care of 
Messrs Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


BALFE’S “ KILLARNEY.” p 
j DME ALICE BARTH will sing Batre’s popular Song, 
4 “ KILLARNEY,” this day, at Eastbourne; and at Scartorough October 
10th and 13th. 








“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU 2” 
\ R W. H. PIERCY will sing Ascuer’s popular Romance, 
“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” at the Free Trade Hall, Manchester 
(Mr De Jong’s Grand Concert), October 22nd. 


““SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN ?” / 
\ R HERBERT REEVES will sing BiumentHat’s new 
Song, “SLEEPEST THOU STILL, MINE OWN,” at Glasgow, October 
10th, 13th, and 17th. 


SUNG BY MADAME ENRIQUEZ. 
WOULD NOT WEAR A GOLDEN CROWN. This 


charming new song, by ETHELREDA Marwoop TUCKER, is sung by Mdme 
Enriquez with great success, Price 2s, net,—KEPPEL & Oo., Sar" Regent 


Street, London, W. 











“HER VOICE.” 
“TITER VOICE.” Ienace Grssonz’s popular Song (poetry 
by “A Soldier’s Daughter”), sung by Mdme EnaiQuez, is published, 
price 4s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


NEW SONG BY J. L. HATTON. 
HE GOOD SHIP ROVER. Words by Jonn Srewarr. 
Musie by J. L. Harron. Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 
244, Regent Street, W. 


HE EPIKLEIS (Poorzy’s Parent), an Aid to Pianists, 
for the Slow Shake and other Exercises. This useful Invention surpasses 
anything of a like construction that bas hitherto been devised, is entirely of a 
mental character, and is recommended by Mr Franklin Taylor, Mr Lindsay 
Sloper, and others, Post, 4s. Handbook, ls, JOHN Pootry, 3, The Terrace, 
Clapham Park Road, 8.W. 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND OULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


‘«The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 





VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—Ti:ese Voca! Exercises, as taught by the late FRANK Mori, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGK, Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: Dun7an Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. 

“*This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
it is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whiist the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student. in singing.” —/+erorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 
New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE OF STUDY AND PRACTICE FOR 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Aiwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Musie Size, price 7s. 
London: Hammond & Oo. (late JuLLien), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 


For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections cf 


the throat. 
R STOLBERG’'S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 


acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 
und relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the tacuity 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he tinds tiem most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine( Longman & Co, ), 
they are strong'y recommended at pages 872 and 1492. Tiey are used by all tie 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Suntiey, &c. Sold in 
boxes, Is. 13d. and 2s. 9d., by a!l Chemists througlout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 











SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 
‘‘THE TES!” Price 4s, 
‘‘A GENTLE WORD.” Price 4s, 
“OLD ENGLAND, AWAKE.” Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


LET THE SOLID GROUND. Song. The Poetry by 
TENNYSON. The Music by Eapa. Price 4s, : INC y 
& Co., 244, Regent Street, W. od London: Duncan Davison 
“‘A thoroughly original song, in which the composer has had the courage to 
break loose from the conventional treatment of such a theme, and write as the 
words inspired. Except Longfellow, no verse writer has suffered such violence 
at the hands of song-writers as Tennyson; nine times out of ten he says one 
thing, yet is made to sing another, A good contralto voice will find ample 
scope for her powers in this song, and rejoice in the absence of sentimental 
musica! phrases which but too often act as brakes to a good vocal organ when 
the subject is one similar to ‘ O let tie solid ground,’ ".— Literary World, 


“() MA SI DOUCE AMIE.” Serenade. Musique de Cyrm 


E. 8ruarv. Price 4s. London: Dunc y 5 
Sean, NcaN Davison & Co., 244, Regent 


A POMPA DI FESTA, Grande Marche, pour Piano, A 


Quatre Mains, Par Ignace GIBSONE. Price 4 : } 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent street, W. a 











SUNG BY MISS ALICE FAIRMAN. 


s At on I BESEECH THEE.” Sacred Song, raptur- 

ously encored at Mdme Liebhart’s Concert, Words by GaBr 
Century), Music by MIcHAEL Brrason, is published, price’ da. : ty Bese 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, Loudon, W. ‘ 








The only Gold Medal for Wind Instruments with Keys, in the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1878, was unanimously awarded bi ary Jury to Messrs P, 
Goumas & Oo., for the fine quality of tone and finish of their Instruments, 

SPECIAL MANUFACTORY OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 
FOR 


CLARIONETS, FLUTES, PICCOLOS, OBOES, BASSOONS, 
COR ANGLAIS, FLAGEOLETS, ax» SAXOPHONES. 


P. GOUMAS & Co. 


(Late Burret, ORAMPON & Oo.), 
Established 1830. 
Nine Prize Medals have been awarded to Goumas & Oo. ed og excellence 
and improvements in the Manufacture of Wind Instruments with Keys, 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Wood Wiud Instruments for Military Bands, 
Musical Instrument Makers to Her Majesty's Army and Navy, and to the 
Armies, Navies, and Conservatoires of France, Belgium, Italy, Russia, Austria, 
Spain, America, &c. 

Manufactory at Mantes (Seine et Oise), oy Paris: Passage du Grand 
2 


Cerf, 18 et 20. 
LONDON: 39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET. 
Price Lists sent free on application. 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Celebrated Strings for 
Soloists, manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VuILLAuMF, 
of Paris. 

Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT'S (of Philadelphia, U.8.) new Patent Improved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 

39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 


' ‘ yw Al 
[es EXTRACI OF MEAT AND MALT WINE 
(COLEMAN’S), A De tctous BEVERAGE AND Tontc, 

Made from Port Wine, Liebig’s Extract of Meat, and Extract of Malt; Nutri- 
tious, Strengtiiening, Stimulating, Flesh-forming, Health Restoring, suitable for 
the Robust in Health as well as the Invalid. Strongly recommended by the 
Medical Faculty. An Immediate Benefit is experienced after taking it; the 
Frame is Invigorated, an no ill effects follow. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Srr,—A short time since I was induced by the novelty of the title to send for 
a bottle of your Liebig’s Extract of Meat and Malt Wine. I was perfectly 
acquainted with the value of the Extractum Carnis, and not quite a stranger to 
the invigorating and fortifying properties of malt wine, and therefore felt a 
natura! curiosity to test them when combined, Men who work hard, asI do, 
not muscular hard work, but that which is quite as exhausting, viz., brain work, 
very often experience the need of, and have sometimes an almost irresistible 
craving for, a “pick me up;” and very often the pinacea for a time for lussitude, 
and that state of mind which renders work irksome, are alcoholic stimulants, 
the use of which must sooner or later end disastrously. The man who can 
furnish a remedy sure, certain, and harmless, for the lassitude which follows 
constant brain work is a benefactor of his species, and may be said to have added 
many years of usefulness to the lives of useful men, Your extract, if a success, 
and —— more generally known, will be used by all toilers of the mind,— Yours 
faithfully, 
Shores Mneatel, Norwich, February 23rd, 1881, 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN’S). 

e Queen's Crescent, Haverstock Hill, London, March 5th, 1881. 
DEAR 81R,—Some time since, being greatly fatigued with over-work and long 
hours at business, my health (being naturally delicate) became very indifferent. 
I lost all energy, strength, and appetite, and was so weak as to be scarcely able 
to walk, As you are aware, I sent for a dozen of your Extract of Meat and Malt 
Wine, which, in a few days, pulled me up marvellously. Three or four glasses 
of it daily have quite altered and restored me to better health than ever, ‘‘without 
the assistance of a doctor,” I am now giving it to my son, twelve years of age, 
whom we have always thought consumptive, and from a puny, ailing boy, he 
seems to be fast growing into a strong, healthy lad. Enclosed you have cheque. 
Please send me two dozen of the ‘* Extract.” With thanks for your prompt 

attention to my last, I am, Sir, yours truly, GEORGE x TYLER. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
Granspound, February 25th, 1881. 
Mrs Coulson thanks Mr Coleman for the book and stamps, and she has no doubt 
~ a the tonic” is a good one, Mrs C. encloses twelve stamps for basket. 
r Coleman. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT AND MALT WINE (COLEMAN'S). 
i Vicarage, Kingsbridge, Devon, January 25th, 1881. 
Dear Sir,—We are ten miles trom the railway, and have been snowed up, 
consequently the wine has only just arrived, I enclose a cheque for £2 1ls. 6d. 
I like the wine, and will recommend it.— Yours faithfully, 
Mr Coleman, Norwich, A, N. KINGSTON. 
e paid to any 


Pints, 27s. per dozen: Quarts, 50s. per dozen. CO; 
Railway Station in Great Britain. Sample Bottle sent for 27 stamps. 


P. O. Orders to be made payable to 


COLEMAN & CO., MUSPOLE STREET, NORWICH. 
Cheques crossed ‘‘ London and Provincial Bank.” 
Sold by all Drgpits and Patent Medicine Vendors in the United Kingdom, in 
Bottles, 2s. 3d. and 4s. 3d. each, Ask for COLEMAN'S LIEBIG’s ExTRACT OF MEAT 
AND MALT WINE, and “See that you get it,” 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Professor Macfarren, the Principal, delivered his annual address 
to the Students, on the occasion of the inauguration of the new 
Academic year, on Saturday, the 24th September, 1881, the pro- 
ceedings taking place in the Concert Room of the Academy, in 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. There was a large attendance, 
and the Professors present were Messrs H. C. Banister, F. R. Cox, 
E. Fiori, P. Goldberg, A. Randegger, William Shakespeare, F. 
Walker, H. R. Eyers, W. H. Holmes, Walter Macfarren, A. 
O'Leary, Brinley Richards, Harold Thomas, H. R. Rose; and 
Mr John Gill (the Secretary). 

Professor Macfarren, who was warmly received, said : My dear 
friends—as such I love to regard you, professors as much as pupils 
who are of long standing, you who are fellow-workers with me, you 
who teach, you who learn—nay, we all desire to learn, we all hope to 
teach; and thus in a common pursuit let us acknowledge each 
other as friends. My dear friends—-you who meet for the first time 
in this yearly gathering on the present occasion, let it be that friend- 
ship shall grow up between us also, and let me address these first 
words particularly to you, to try to convince you of the great 
advantages and the great privileges that are open to you on your 
entrance into the Academy. 

First, here are the memories of those distinguished musicians who 
have been your precursors in the career of study. Let the memory 
of their success be an incentive to you to emulate the good example 
they have set, and to gain the distinction they have won. Thereis, 
secondly, to consider that in this house you tread the same stairs, 
you walk the same passages, you enter the same class-rooms, with 
those musicians who hold the highest consideration in the several 
departments for which they are famed ; and the fact of your owning 
their acquaintance is already an elevation on your entrance into the 
musical profession, Lastly, there is to think that you enter a com- 
munity of aspiring young musicians who have all the same hopes, 
the same interests, the same endeavours, with you; and there is a 
great power of magnetism which, when there is sympathy between 
persons, makes each receive an influence from the others ; and the 
mixing with fellow students of the same art which engages your 
attention will be in itself a particular means to promote your ad- 
vancement. (Applause). 

This leads me to notice the position of the sub-professors in this 
Academy. The position of sub-professor is the highest that can be 
held by a student. The sub-professors have the confidence of the 
committee, and are trusted with the care of younger pupils than 
themselves-—but, bear it clearly in mind, under the supervision of 
their own superior professors. Thus it is not that beginners in a 
branch of study are trusted only to fellow-students, but they learn 
under the direction of the chief professors, through the medium 
of the sub-professors, who are watched in their course, advised 
in their manner, and examined in their work from time to time 
by their superior professors. Those who learn with them, therefore, 
have the advantage of the highest professional instruction. The 
sub-professors themselves have the peculiar opportunity of rene 
how to teach, of practising the art of teaching, under advice an 
under supervision, and it is a very different matter to acquire the 
art of performance from the acquisition of the art of imparting 
knowledge. Truly, here we all learn each from the other, and it 
should be that we all exert our best to impart what amount of 
knowledge we enjoy to those who are younger than we in its pursuit. 
Be assured that no conscientious teacher ever rises from a lesson 
without finding that his knowledge in the particular subject which 
he has been teaching is somewhat enlarged by the experience he has 
had ; and thus it is that besides the private studies that every sound 
artist constantly pursues, the very act of tuition is a means of self- 
advancement. (Cheers. ) 

It is of t importance to us to consider the peculiar aspect of 
music at the present time. This is an age of political revolution 
and change ; this is an age of art revolution. It would be unseemly 
in one, who enjoys the high privilege of occasionally coming up for 
judgment before the great tribunal of public opinion, to mention by 
name artists, who are also workers for the world, and who doubtless 
have as much conviction of the truthfulness of their views as any one 
of us may entertain of his own; but itis very necessary for us to hold 
in caution the revolutionary ideas which are entertained by some of 
the present generation of composers. It is very necessary for us to 
regard with sincere reverence the great things which have been done 
in former ages—(applause)—and to be cautious in accepting innova- 
tions upon these, it matters not from whom, whatever their artis- 
tical pretensions. It is not that in art any arbitrary person may 
enunciate a dogma which artists in future are to follow. Art is 
free; the musical art is boundlessly free ; but all freedom is the 
wisest, is the broadest, is the most complete, which is under the 





discipline of mature judgment—springs not from the reckless impulse 
of accident, but is guided by a true principle. (Applause.) 

Many of the composers of the present moment appear to disregard 
poeeeie: to write passages which abrogate the rules of harmony. 

use the word in its limited technical sense as to the combina- 
tion of notes in accord ; abrogate against the rules of harmony—I use 
the word in its general sense as to fitness of parts one to another, 
in the inconsequence, want of unity, incoherence of such passages as 
constitute a collection of fragments instead of a consistent com- 
position. In these productions one phrase follows the other without 
any regard to the principles of musical development. The rules of 
music are as much rooted in the foundations of nature as those of 
any subject which has engaged the attention of philosophers. Per- 
my which is the guide of the painter, is not more truthful 
than the principles which direct the , of a musical design ; 
and it is the particular duty of every student and every teacher of 
students to uphold the idea of order, of harmony among the parts, 
and of principle in the construction of a musical work. (Applanee.) 

It is necessary in the choice of works for study to consider that 
the present time has been approached through a long avenue of cen- 
turies, and that present art has been reached through a long course 
of modification; that we cannot understand the productions of this 
moment but through a knowledge of works which have preceded 
them ; and that the true portal to present art is a knowledge of the 
masterpieces of former times. (Applause.) We live in thisage; we 
sympathize with this age; and there must be peculiar circumstancesin 
the present time which influence its productions. I would by no 
means urge a wilful disregard of the work which is going on round 
us; but for more immediate and more continual study, it is necessary 
that we become familiar with the works of an earlier period before 
we give large attention to those of our own day, which have not yet 
passed that remarkable ordeal, the ordeal of time, the test of the 
real amount of excellence an art production esses. . 

In ancient times criminals were tried by ordeal, and if the murdered 
victim displayed some sign, began to bleed afresh, when the accused 
was brought before him, that was accepted as evidence of the guilt 
of the men. -acheoci prisoner. If a work of art bleed anew, expressive 
of continued vitality, showing there is not stagnation where formerly 
there was the running current of life, then it is true that the work is 
apt for our study, for our emulation, and for our enjoyment; but 
when the fashion of the moment has gone by, a work moulded alone 
out of its evanescent elements will die, and fail to give evidence of 
life when the student approaches it. (Cheers.) P 

You must bear in mind that in the large modifications of plan and 
of the rules of harmony which have been developed in the course of 
ages, truly great men, however large the views they formed, have 
not broken them. Shakspere enlarged the principles of versification. 
When he began to write in the youth of his genius, his plays were 
composed wholly of rhyming couplets. As he advanced, he discarded 
these for the greater beauty of metre without jingle, which we find 
in his blank verse. Later he still widened his scope, for a rigid rule 
of the first writers of blank verse was that every line must end with 
an accented syllable, every line must have a partially complete 
sense. Such we find to be the case in the earlier plays of Shakspere. 
In later times he would often end with a dissyllable or trisyllable. 
So in the soliloquy of Hamlet— 

“To be, or not to be: that is the question ;” 
and that very question was a subject of strong dispute among the 
critics. It was alleged that it was contrary to the principles of 
versification that a line should end otherwise than with an accent, 
as we find in the passage in Romeo and Juliet— 
** See, how she leans her cheek upon her hand / 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek.” 
Beautiful as is that form of verse in mere sound, apart from the 
idea it conveys, the poet found later that it was not imperative to 
end always with an emphatic syllable, and we even find many an 
instance in the writings of his maturity of his using not only a dis- 
syllable for the termination of his line, but even an unaccented 
monosyllable. So when Macbeth exclaims— 
“Is this a dagger which I see before me? ” 
that is still metrical, and the variety adds charm to what would be 
stiff and formal without it. Again, in the plan of his whole work 
we find the later productions of this poet to enlarged, and highly 
advanced upon the construction of his earlier compositions. ie 

Let us look at our own art incidentally. In the earlier ‘‘ Songs 
without Words ” of Mendelssohn one finds, in the majority of in- 
stances, though in a very concise form, the complete plan of the first 
movement of a sonata displayed. Such you find to be the case in 
the very first song, in E. So again in the same volume, in the song 
in ¢, in A, and in many other instances that might be named ; but, 
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later, this formality in construction disappears. Yet there are the 
same principles of the relation of the keys to the development of the 
subject differently applied—-applied with a freer hand, but with a 
no less rigid regard to natural art, and the relation of all notes to 
that central note which is chosen for the primary tonic, So, again, 
Beethoven extended the length of musical composition, but made 
no abnormal variation in the constructive propriety of the whole. 
He, perhaps more than others (though not he only), varied the 
choice of keys that should predominate in comparative importance 
by the side of the principal key of a piece. It had mostly been the 
use previously to his time to employ as the chief secondary key in 
musical composition the key of the dominant, obviously on this 
natural ground, that as the fifth of any given note is the strongest 
harmonic, nature has itself planted the rule that this fifth is to be 
the most important note after the prime ; and so the relation of the 
tonic, the primal note, to the dominant, the secondary note ; but 
the next harmonic that is obvious in the scale of natural sounds, is 
the third from the prime, and Beethoven has employed that as the 
fundamental note of the secoudary important key in many instances 
where the proportions of a movement, being much larger than those 
in the works of earlier masters, the employment of a greater variety 
of tonal effects becomes desirable. Thas in his great overture 
of Leonora, which is in the key of C, the secondary key is E, which, 
in the harmonic series, stands as the fifth harmonic, and is the third 
degree in the diatonic scale. Pianists who ‘are familiar with his 
greatest Sonata in C major will tind the same key of E major chosen 
as secondary. 

Do you perceive in these examples what I specially want to impress 
on you? ‘The same rule which guided the choice of the dominant 
by earlier composers for the works of smaller extent—the rule that 
in the harmonic series of nature the note, and the chord that springs 
from that note, next in order to the prime would be the next in im- 
portance in the plan of a work—the same principle of reference to 
harmonic derivation guided Beethoven in the choice of another har- 
monic instead of the dominant; and so he extended but did not 
break the rules of his predecessors. (Applause. ) 

Let us look at another art. I remember when more than half the 
world used to eondemn the paintings of Turner, exclaiming that 
they wanted plan, purpose, and that they violated all principles. If 
you are not so versed in the theory of painting as to be competent 
to judge for yourselves, if you read the elaborate analysis of Turner's 
pictures by the distinguished critic, Mr Ruskin, you will find that 
principles are more faithfully observed in the pictorial compositions 
of Turner than in many and many an artist’s works which were held in 
high esteem at the time when these Turner productions were stigma- 
tized, and this shows the shallowness of the critics of the period. 
The fact that these works have stood the ordeal of time proves that 
they have the life-blood still flowing in them, and that they are more 
truly animated now than when first displayed, because the minds of 
the beholders are better educated to their appreciation. It must not 
be thought that on this account—on the account that innova- 

tions are not understood when first presented—that everything 

new is acceptable as truthful because the contemporaries of a new 

= were all but incapable of forming a true estimate of its 
yorth, 

It is desirable for those in the pupil period of artistic career 
to be led by very careful steps to the study of contemporaneous 
work, and to have the foundations of their art knowledge 
laid in the careful study of the masterpieces of former 
times. Even this very idea applies to executancy, though 
not in so obvious a manner as to composition. An illustration 
may be drawn from the practice of bending the time in the perform- 
ance of a movement. In past ages, music, I apprehend, was played 
with such rigid exactitude of measure, that the metronome might 
have beaten through an entire movement, and the time would never 
have been varied. More latitude is employed at the present moment ; 
but there is a tendency nowadays to vary the time to a greater 
extent than is either good for the effect of the music, or for the 
undeveloped taste of the player or singer. The highest excellence that 
a long piece of musical construction can have is that all the phrases 
in the piece fit one to the rest, and that the same degree of. quick- 
ness apply to all the several ideas which are grouped into one com- 
position, thus establishing unity among them; and if in playing, one 
phrase be made slower and another phrase made quicker, this unity 
of thougit is disturbed, and the excellence of the composition to 
a great extent disguised, 

Now a high retinement of performance may be when the mature 
player or singer feels that such an occasional bending of the move- 
ment is applicable to the idea, then for him to make very, very slight 
moditication in the uniformity of the quickness, but this can only be 
lone with good etfect by a fully experienced artist. It can scarcely 
Le taught. It loses the charm of spontaneity, and becomes a stiff- 





ness, a formality, an affectation, when done at second hand, when 
calculated, when otherwise than the result of impulse from self- 
conviction ; and thus it will, Iam sure, be obvious to every careful 
thinker that the first duty of a student is to learn to play a piece 
thoroughly in time, and when studentship shall be over then to exer- 
cise the licence of bending the time according to the feeling of the 
player. (Applause.) 

This bears on another subject, and that is the imperfection of our 
musical alphabet. There are many things in music which cannot be 
written, We may put down notes, and general directions that they 
may be played loud or soft ; we may put down directions of tempo 
at the head of a piece; but when every note is played precisely, when 
every variation of tone is precisely fulfilled, and when the piece is 

layed at the exact degree of rapidity which the metronome mark 
indicates— when all this is done, the performance wants life unless 
the quickening spirit of the player is imparted to it. We have now 
abundant pre de in street practice of the great perfection to which 
musical performances may be brought. (Laughter.) Our ambition 
must be loftier than to acquire mere finger facility, when we listen to 
the perfect execution on barrel pianofortes of ”_ es which would be 
totally impossible to the most highly practised hand ; and I think that 
we should find in this a check to our ambition, if that ambition aimed 
no higher than to accomplish the exact notal interpretation of a 
movement. Then it becomes our duty to look to unwritten signifi- 
cation or statements of the artist’s thoughts. We may probe the 
music itself for the expression at which the composer has aimed ; 
and as this is a mystery of the most delicate, the most subtle, the 
most beautiful nature, it is in this that we are particularly to con- 
sult our more experienced teachers, and watch the example of the 
most accomplished performers, so as to gather the habit of seeking for 
that inner meaning which cannot be committed to paper. ‘‘ Who 
seeks will truly find.” You will not seek in vain, You believe 
there is a beauty behind all the written notes and signs, and this it 
is your duty to fathom and reveal. Take the music into your own 
hearts, and you will find in due time the meaning blossom from it in 
a manner that makes you, in a secondary sense, able to create again 
the composer’s intention, (Cheers.) 


(To be continued. ) 


oO 


MINNIE HAUCK. 
(From the ‘‘ London Figaro, Oct, 5.”) 


Writing to “Cherubino,” on the eve of her departure for New 
York as prima donna of Mr Mapleson’s American Company, Mdme 
Minnie Hauck-Wartegg says (inter alta) :— 

‘“‘T regret that Iam prevented from accepting both Mr Hayes’ 
offer for ten nights at the Lyceum Theatre, and Mr Franke’s offer 
for his German opera season here, through going to America. I 
ought to have appeared as Fidelio and Isolde, in 7'ristan und Isolde ; 
but I shall do my best to try and get back before the close of the 
season, so as to sing, a few nights at all events, in dear London.” 

Mdme Iauck’s sentiments in regard to our land will be appre- 
ciated by English music-lovers. It was here that she made her 
earliest successes, and it is here that her worth and ability have 
always been duly appreciated. 


(Amen! Amen! Amen !—Hr Blidge. | 








MEININGEN.—Between the 30th of the present month and the 
11th December Hans von Biilow, with the Ducal Orchestra, will 
give six concerts, one of which will be devoted successively to 
fozart, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Haydn, and Brahms. The 
Requiem of the last-named will be performed at an extra concert 
on the 20th November. 

Hamburcu.—Rumour is busy with the discovery of a marvellous 
tenor in the person of a young man, named Heinrich Botl, whose 
voice is said very much to resemble Wachtel’s, and who, moreover, 
is a cab-driver, just as the popular Theodor was once a postillion. 
Having sent for the vocal wonder and made him sing at the Stadt- 
theater before himself, the conductor, and other competent judges, 
Pollini at once resolved to have him taught singing and otherwise 
fitted for the i stage, and then bring him out. But Hamburgh is 
not the only p where a phenomenal tenor has existed unknown. 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, also, can boast of a certain Wertheimer, 
who, till very lately employed in a house of business, has now 
deserted commerce for art and is studying under Dessoff, Capell- 
meister at the new Operahouse, where he hopes to gather his first 
professional laurels, 
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ON BOARD THE “ AMARINTHA.” 
( Extracts from a short Holiday Log. ) 

We wake very early—I mean myself and the Composer, my 
‘stable companion.” We both become aware of each other’s re- 
turning consciousness at about the same moment, and each apparently 
astonished to find the other still there, exclaims, ‘‘ Hullo !’ Having 
thus abe satisfactory signs of life, the Composer’s head above the 
bed-clothes suddenly stares at me with an alarmed expression, and 
exclaims, ‘‘I say, are we moving ?” 

Are we moving? Well, I seem to noticea trickling, as it were, of 
running water close by my left ear; and, on becoming more and 
more attentive to phenomena, I-can decidedly observe a ver gentle 
movement—the slightest possible swaying. On the whole, i am in- 
clined to think that the Invisible Captain kas summoned his phantom 
crew (for I’ve not yet seen all the crew—only four of them in the 
gig, and there are eight more somewhere about—in the fo’c’sle), and 
while we slept has cut us adrift—I mean, has unmoored us—and has 
hoisted sail, and we are now—where ?—out at sea? We meditate 
for a while. The oscillation does not increase. The sound of the 
trickling water is musical and soothing. If when in a berth, while 
“under weigh,” one never experiences any more disagreeable motion 
than this, then we both conclude that the berth is the best place to 
stop in. Happy Thought.—J’y suis, jy reste. 

A movement on deck: people walking over our noses. Slushing 
of water as it were over our faces: a good deal of running about, 
and apparently banging with muffled hammers, as though some re- 
fined pirates had come on board, and were commencing to do for us 
by some gradual process of ‘‘ battening us down,” and then, erhaps, 
pouring in boiling oil through the crevices, until we were killed like 
the forty thieves after Morgiana’s dose. 

Happy thought.—And more than that—absolutely brilliant— The 
Forty Pirates—ah! but how get in the words, ‘‘Open Sesame?” 
—I see—The Forty Pirates of the ‘Open Seas Army!” an Arabian 
Nights Nautical Opera, in Three Acts. If the Composer will only 
see it, our fortunes are made! but he won't see anything. ‘I'm 
sure were moving,” says he, nervously. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t woke up. 
lt was your snoring did it,” he growls. ‘‘I only wish I could go 
to sleep again.” Evidently my ‘‘stable companion” is not to € 
trifled with at this particular moment. He is testy. Let me see, 
there is a Composer called ‘‘ Testy,"—no, that’s Tosti. I try to 
amuse him with this, but he becomes grumpier and grumpier, and 
requests me not to bother him as he wants to go to sleep again, if he 
can. In order to assist his slumbers I hum to him as peculiarly 
appropriate the well-known air, ‘‘ Let me dream again! Waking is 
such pain,”—as it will be to him if he’s not a good sailor—‘‘ Oh, do 
not wake me, let me dream again !”—but he only becomes violent— 
not much room for being violent, laid up on a narrow top-shelf like 
old clothes in a cupboard, —aad wants to know “‘if I can’t be quiet 
for five minutes and let him go to sleep.” Happy Thought." Five 
minutes allowed for refreshment.” He is still restless. I propose 
calling the Steward. ‘‘ What for?” he interrupts, starting up at 
right angles to his shelf. “For coffee and toast, preliminary 
breakfast, something to do,” I explain, and down he goes again, 
somewhat soothed by the suggestion. But how to get at the 
Steward? There are no bells. Odd this, when everything on board 
ship, as I have hitherto understood, is always regulated by bells. 
The “ watches” are regulated by bells—or ought to be, Is Cullins 
to get out of his berth and call the Steward, oramI? He flatly— 
“flatly” is the position he has now taken up in bed—refuses. I 
point out to him, reasonably enough, that he is next to the door, 
and that it can be no possible trouble for him tom, but he replied, 
— “door be deed!” (Note. Irritability of genius ;-Genius 
considered as a ‘‘stable companion” for one week only.) We 
regard one another curiously across the cabin. It is a sort of chess 
problem,—white to move—(we’re both in white)—«but what's the 
next move, and who’s to make it? Suddenly we hear a stentorian 
voice singing a verse from “The Saucy Arethusa,” mixed up with 
the ‘‘ Bay of Biscay.” It isthe Dean's, He begins ‘‘ Loud toared 
the dreadful thunder,” of which he is gg attem oo 
convey an idea by loudly roaring himself. Happy Thought. 
Who's to move? The Dean shall solve the Gordian Knot—our 

ean ex machind, fil 

The Dean is one of those hearty and very muscular Christians 
who like to begin a day as they are going on with it, and who, 
having fetched himself out of bed by his own innate physical force 
Happy Thought,—Blown up in the air by combustion of animal 
spirits—finds it absolutely necessary as a safety-valve to let off the 
rest of his steam by knocking at other people's bedroom-doors— 
playing on them with his fists like the mechanical toy of the rabbit 
and the drum—and shouting out, ‘ Now then, Lazybones! Up you 
get!" But you don’t—and that’s where you have the pull of these 
exuberant characters, We hear the Dean playing rabbit-and-drum 





at Hailsher’s cabin-door. Happy Thought.—‘‘Cabin-door” sounds 
as if Hailsher were an Irish t, and the Dean were coming to 
him as a bailiff for rent. f morn Ha Thought.—Notes for a 
new book, Aunt Sally's Yacht ; sequel to Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Fine 
figure-head. 

Hailsher, from within, replies in a patient tone—suggesting the 
— which was applied to Ulysees of ‘‘the much-enduring ”— 
that he does not intend to rise for another two hours; and this 
any aguas: 4. a hint that any further disturbance will be resented 
by the much-enduring one, is at once taken, as a blind horse is 
popularly supposed to take a nod, by Bolby, who is about to storm 
the ‘‘companion” when he is arrested by cries for help from our 
cabin. e pauses, and shouts, “Hallo! What’s up!” Happy 
Thought.—What’s up? We're not—but the Dean is, and—(this we 
formulate in a politely put request)—he can, if he will be so , 
summon the Steward to attend to us. He calls us ‘‘lazy!” tells us 
that we ought to be up on deck and plunging in the sea, and we 
acknowledge humbly and still from our shelves—where we lie 
winking at one another like a couple of sly sea-dogs, in anticipation 
of the success of our artful device—that we ought to be up, but 
can’t rise till we have seen the Steward. This touches the : 
who thereupon summons the Steward from out of some ingeniously- 
contrived sleeping ement which, judging from the clatter he 
makes on being suddenly aroused, he is sharing with the knives, 
spoons, forks, tumblers, cruets, and pickle-jars. In a quarter of an 
hour he brings us our preparatory coffee, and Cullins seizes this 
opportunity for inquiring ‘‘if we are really moving?” He answers 
that we are not, but that we shall be very soon. After he has 
retired, Cullins professes utter disbelief in the statement, which he 
considers the Steward made merely out of a kind desire not to upset 
us too much so early in the morning. We both — that there is 
a swaying motion. Happy Thought.—A “= of Nautical Galiloes 
—‘ But it moves—for all that,” * * “ Breakfast. 9.30, Not 
yet off. ‘We shall havea roughish time of it when we once get 
out,” observes Hailsher; ‘‘so I advise ai saggy By make a good 
breakfast.” His is not theory without practice. He is a dainty and 
gentle but ample breakfast-eater. 

Four more different specimens of breakfast-eaters could not be 
well gathered round one table, Hailsher professes to make a 
breakfast, and does so, gently, calmly, thoughtfully, helping him: 
self as politely as he does anybody else ; his right d pours out 
tea for his left hand with the greatest possible pleasure, and he 
supplies his own plate with butter as if it were a visitor to whom 
he wishes to pay the utmost attention. I should on the whole, 
were I called upon to distribute prizes, award him the first as the 
model breakfast-eater. Hailsher meditates for some time silently, 
looks kindly and sweetly round at the eatables and at everyone 
else's plate, as if to see what is the popular dish, and then ually 
makes up his mind and says, smiling pleasantly, to the Composer, 
Will you give me some of that pie, please?” These requests are 
always @ to the Composer, who, somehow or other, invariably 
manages to get everything that everybody else wants all about him, 
and then pretends he can’t see them, and grumbles at being dis: 
turbed, Iby is a boisterous breakfast-eater. He intersperses his 
feeding with occasional butsts of harmony—much to the Composer's 
annoyance—as, for instance, when he has finished an egg he breaks 
out into the opening chorus of the Camp Scene in Roberto—( pe 
popular with noisy men who indulge in “snatches” of melody ou 
of sheer overflow of love for their féllow-man)—and sings fortissime, 
without words, ‘Rum tum tum tum tum tum ti do—Rum tum tum 
tum tiddle tum tay—ha | ha! ha! yes ‘tay’ by all means ”~hands 
his cup, per me, the composer making no offer—and Hailsher 
suniling y inquires, ‘‘Teat”—to which the Dean replies, ‘If you 

lease,” and beams on everyoné with 4 knife in one hand and a fork 
in the other, with which he emphasises the tune on the table as he 
continues—‘‘Rum tum tum tum” (looking at the ham), ‘tum ti 
do” (regarding a heap of pie on the Composer's platen “Rum tum 
tum tum tiddle tum”—and he breaks off at the last note with 
“ Yes, I'll have some pie. Now, Cullins, my lad, all hands for pie!” 
Whereupon Cullins, who can't spare any hands at that moment, 
and who does not like being addressed as ‘'my lad, vay une 

raciously, assists him to whatever in the pigeon-ple he would least 
ike himself, and observes, surlily, ‘ Now, I hope you'll be satisfied. 
In time, old man,” replies Bolby,—and then, after yor | thre 

ieces of toast on which the Composer had had his ove and helpi: g 
Pimeelf to butter, which he puts on my side, out o Cullins reach, 
he settles down to the pie, The Composer guts everything eata! 16 
and drinkable in front of him, ‘within easy reach,” as the hottses 

ent’s advertisements say, growls over his food, and finally pushes 
his empty plate away from him with an air nt gon uod eontempt, 
As for myself I am only an amateur at this meal, and cannot expect 
to hold my own with three professional breakfasteeaters, 
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Breakfast over. Appearance of the Invisible Captain. The mild- 
est, politest, smilingest, steadiest, thick-set, trust-worthiest looking 
person—just the very man for the place. A convenient-sized, man, 
too; asona yacht—even in a 140 tons’—where, after all, accom- 
modation, unless it has been most craftily a is limited, the 
less space a man can take up the more valuable he is. The Captain 
says we shall have a stiffish time outside. We watch Hailsher. Will 
he blench at the last moment? No. He nails his colours to the 
mast, and says, ‘‘ Well, Captain, we all want to get on—we'll risk 
it.” ‘* Very good, Sir,” —. the Captain, looking upon us, evi- 
dently with an air of kindly pity, as four land-lubbers who don’t 
know when we are well off. Then, as an excuse, Hailsher hastens 
to inform the Captain that one of his guests (myself) has received a 
telegram on business, and must be at Oban by a certain date. This 
is true. It give us an object. To Oban! Oban or Westminster 
Abbey! or pedestals at Mdme Tussaud’s, with a number and an ad- 
vertisement in the papers that we have been ‘‘recently added to the 
collection?” No more words—the Captain is satisfied, and in 
another minute the orders are given, and the sailors are at work 
weighing anchor and then hoisting sails. The composer becomes 
thoughtful. He says he thinks it will be pleasanter to ‘“‘go on deck 
than to remain in a stuffy cabin”—he means a cabin where he has 
been stuffing. His temper is decidedly not improving. There is 
certainly a stiff breeze, or, as it blows about, I should prefer to call 
it a loose breeze. There are several breezes springing up, it seems, in 
different directions, judging by the few boats we see coming in or 
going out. The Irish steamer from Stranraer has started. We watch 
her with interest, as we are in her wake, and she is evidently 
** getting it.” I draw his attention to the peculiar utterances of the 
sailors as they haul up the sails. Couldn’t he set them to music? 

“Pooh!” he snaps me up—( Happy Thought.—A ‘‘ snappy’ com- 
poser, )—shortly, ‘‘It’s been done.” Everything I suggest to the 
composer seems to have been done before by somebody else. 

I try to catch the phrases, and note the sounds: they tug at a rope 
in a row—never less than five men at one rope—ejaculating, spas- 
modically, at intervals, ‘‘ Hey! hip !”—a pull—‘‘ Hey jelly boo!” 
—another pull—‘‘ Hey ! hip !’’—another and a stronger pull—‘‘I 
told-you So!” Then again, ‘‘Hey hip! Hey jelly boo!” I cannot 
make out what effect ‘‘jelly boo” has on the sail. None, apparently, 
as though it has rustled and flapped and creaked, it doesn’t seem to 
have risen half an inch. Why can’t all this be done by machinery— 
like reaping and threshing? ‘Oho! Hey! Hey! O-Ho!” The 
first sail has gone, like Yom Bowling’s better part, ‘‘up aloft.” 
Then the Captain says, shortly, ‘‘ Ease away !” and presently, after 
a lot more energetic ‘‘ Hey hos ! Hey jelly boos !” he suddenly stops 
it all with a oe ‘* Belay that!” which does sound uncom- 
monly like ‘‘ Hold your row!” and certainly has the same effect as 


that command would have had coming from authority. Then we | 
9 


haul the “‘taykel”—(is this ‘‘tackle”? Note for Nautical Book). 
Then they all go at the mainsail with a new set of expressions. “Up 
with her! Ho!” ‘*Up with her, quick!” ‘Up with her!” 
Then, as she doesn’t seem to yield to their cheery persuasiveness 
quite so readily as they had imagined she would—a very coquettish 
and perverse female this mainsail seems to be—they look aloft, and 
putting fresh energy into their movements, cry out, ‘Hey ee hip!” 
—and it goes up perceptibly about an eighth of an inch—‘O tea 
track! O gee bo!” This last “O gee bo!” is more exhilarating, 
and the sail mounts quite half an inch. The men much delighted 
and encouraged by this progress, resume their ‘‘O tea track! O 
gee bo! O jelly bo!”—but the sail seems to think she has given 
way sufficiently, and that to take a step farther might compromise 
her dignity, when the Mate, evidently losing all patience with such 
obstinacy, braces himself up, or rather hitches himself up, for one 
grand final effort, and the crew follow his example. he Mate 
won’t stand any more nonsense; and, as if he were a bold buccaneer 
ordering off a troublesome female captive to instant execution or to 
the dungsons in the secret cavern among the rocks, he roars out, 
with bluff determination, ‘‘ Now, my lads, away with her!” and to 


it they zo with a will—one old man nearly coming on his back in his | 


excitement—all gasping out the words of this mysterious nautical 
incantation scene, ‘'O tea track! O gee bo! O jelly bo! O tea 


track !”’ arid the sail is just up to the top—another half-inch will do | 
{t—wheh they all bawl out ‘Ofo/” and the unwilling virago of a sail | 


striiggling, writhing, and fighting to the last, is hauled up, bound 
as it were, hand and foot, hung with 4 powerful jerk mast-bigh, and 
—ad=we ae actually under weigh! ‘ Well off now!” exclaims 
Bolvy. I hepe we are. We all asem to be enjoying ourselves, 
exe yt Cullins the Composer. 

Under weigh ! !—in another second a quarter of the deck is under 


water, but it rushes out again at the souppore-—nnd now we are | 
9 


ne Se on one sidemsprawling about any 


— w, a8 being taken by 


se~and fairly off at last, ‘For where?” I askou'' what sea? 








“The Atlantic,” answers Hailsher. ‘The Atlantic!” gasps the 
Composer. ‘‘ You don’t mean to say”—— And then the cane chair 
slides away with him, and he is very nearly shot over the bulwark, 
but for the fortunate accident of coming — against the skylight 
of our cabin, which brings him on to the deck, where, until we ** go 
about again,” he prefers to remain. ‘‘The Atlantic! I don't think 
that in his wildest dreams he had ever an idea of meeting the 
Atlantic personally, being under some sort of impression that, once 
on the Atlantic, you were hopelessly at sea until you suddenly dis- 
covered America—like Columbus. The Dean points out a small 
vessel outside, dipping her bows every minute, and playing see-saw 
fearfully. ‘‘ Shall we do that?” Cullins inquires. ‘* Well,” replies 
the Dean, ‘‘ We shall be where she is—and doing much as she 
does.” ; 

I look at the Composer. He is silent, and gradually turning a 
pale unearthly green. Song for him—‘‘ Of what is the old man think- 
ing, as he sits in that low cane chair?” There is a fixed expression 
on his suddenly worn and changing countenance which seems to say, 
‘Silence all! I am going to meet my fate! Behold me and the 
Great Atlantic together at last!!” Punch. 


| A VOICE FROM SPAIN. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 


Sir,—The subjoined communication was recently ad- 





dressed to Mr T. G. Fuggle, intelligent and high-minded 
proprietor of the Crown Hotel (“dem it all!”) Wor- 


cester :— 
Prisson of Barcelona the 2 Sep. 1881. 

Dear Str,—-A complete confidence in your honor- 
ability do that I send you this letter hoping you will 
accept that I send to you a Coffer which contains into a 
secret, family papers anda sun of £16,000 in Bank Notes. 
All this effects are of my own and legal propriety. 

When I was done prissoner when I returned from 
Amerika I had the fortune that my Coffer came not under 
the hands of the police, and it is at present in the house of 
a person who procures me all necessary in the prison, this 
person know not the secret of my Coffer. I desire to put 
in salvation as soon as possible this Coffer and I hope 
you will say me by return of post, if I can eend you it 
and for all your services I will given you £1,000 that you 
shall obtain of the £16,000 of the Coffer. 

By my next letter, I sball give you further particulars. 

Impossible to address your letters here in the prisson 
you shall send its to the address here under and for pre- 
cautions you shall speak me of wine samples and not of 
the Coffer. 

Awaiting anxious your reply, I am, dear sir, your truly, 

Anto, RAMIRA, 

Address—Spain: Mr Mariano Fabregas. San Lazaro 
= 4, Barcelone. 

The foregoing will be perused, by some, with a certain 
curiosity, and praised, by many more, with intense and 
bellicose amalgamations, because of its being more or less 
unintelligible, Ho.mzs oF Hatiow. | 


Hallow-the-hole, Oct. 5. 


On Saturday the 24th ult, Mr Richard Blagrove met with 
lamentable accident. He was riding in a hansom cab in the 
Strand, when the vehicle came in collision with another cab 
proceeding in an opposite direction. Mr Blagrove was thrown 
against the window, and, the cab a backward a second 
time by the force of the collision, Mr Blagrove'’s skull was so 
severely cut that one of the arteries was severed. He was taken 
to Charing Cross Hospital, ‘The sad accident will be the cause of 
profound regret to a large circle, Mr Blagrove being so well known 
and highly esteemed as an eminent performer on the concertina, 


| the viola, &o, Asa member of the operatic and other orchestras 
| he has been constantly before the public as a musician for thirty 


years past, and we can say from personal experience that no 
orchestral player or soloist is more respected or appreciated by ¢ .¢ 
wide professional sirele in which he hes moved, 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The directors of the Crystal Palace have issued the prospectus of 
the twenty-sixth series of their famous Saturday Concerts, and 
therein announced that the first performance will be given on 
the 15th inst., the last on June 10, 1882 ; with the usual break of a 
month at Christmas. We find the document much more satisfactory 
than some of its predecessors, because it shows a perception of the 
fact that new works are not, as such, necessarily to be desired. 
For some time past there has been a tendency among concert-givers 
and concert-goers to overlook this. Human nature is prone to ex- 
tremes, and we had almost come to regard a musical novelty as that 
which must be performed by reason of imperative duty. The 
Crystal Palace directors, in stating that ‘‘the main interest of the 
selections for the season will be placed in the favourite works of the 
established classical masters,” seem to mark a weakening of mere 
impulse and a return to thought. This was sooner or later inevit- 
alle, Between the rushings of public taste this way and that comes 
a moment of equipoise, when the still, small voice of wise discern- 
ment is allowed to prevail, and if we are just entering upon one of 
those periods well and good. Nearly two thousand years ago 
certain people called Bereans received high praise from a religious 
apostle because they were not to be blown about by every wind of 
new doctrine, but looked into authorities to see whether such-and- 
such things were so. These ancient folk acted wisely in their gene- 
ration, and we cannot do better than imitate them, especially at a 
time when a good many people are preaching false theory, and 
trying hard to establish a condition of things in which it would be 
possible for them to shiue as lights, Asa matter of experience and 
of fact, there are very few novelties in modern music that can be 
introduced without the sacrifice entailed when one prefers compara- 
tive tosuperlative good. As wellas novelty, we demand excellence ; 
and, given the two united, then Beethoven himself may be set tem- 
porarily aside, for the reason which led the shepherd to leave his 
ninety-aud-nine sheep in the wilderness in order to seek and save 
one which was lost. But while including in their programine the 
favourite works of Beethoven, Haydn, Mozart, Schubert, Mendels- 
sohn, and other undying masters, as well as the popular overtures 
of the French and Italian schools, new music will, of course, not be 
entirely neglected. Amateurs may, in due time, hear Berlioz’s 
‘Episode de la Vie d’un Artiste,” and its sequel, ‘‘ Lelio, ou le 
retour & la Vie,” An overture, Niagara, by Mr F., Cowen, is also 
promised ; together with selections from Goetz’s opera, Francesca di 
Rimini, while mention is made of a pianoforte concerto by Brahms, 
and a symphony, ‘‘Chivalry,” by Mr Henry Leslie. It is stated, 
further, that there will be ‘‘ gleanings” from the ‘‘ modern school.” 
We like the word gleanings, It implies only a few ears of corn, 
and let us hope the directors will stoop to pick up no more than 
the fullest and ripest, Mr Manns is again announced as conductor, 
& guarantee in itself that the orchestral selections will receive all 
possible justice from the executants,—D, 7’, 


ee ee 
A MELBOURNE CRITIC ON WILHELM, 
( From the “ Melbourne Argus,” Auguat 1.) 


The first of these entertainments took place in the Town Hall 
on Saturday night in the presence of a large atid enthusiastic 
atidience. They are worthy of spedial notice, as they will fill an 
important page in the musical history of this country. Amongst 
all the musical artists who have visited us since Melbourne became 
a populous city the name of August Wilhelm] will oocupy front 
rank, while in his own special walk in art, as interpreter of music 
written for the violin and virtuoso in all relating to that wonder- 
ful instrument, he stands thus far amongst us as the solitary chief, 
superior by common schnewindgeatt to all rivalry. The people 
of Melbourne are indebted to Herr Wilhelmj that he should have 
included this part of the world in his artistic tour, To have seen 
him and heard him are experiences which in some sense have 
annihilated distance and placed the Melbourne musi¢c-lover upon 
&n equal footing with the people of Vienna, of Berlin, of Paris 
of London, and of New York, and Herr Wilhelm) in to be atill 





further thanked that he should have come to this far-off part of 
the world at the very zenith of his reputation, with all his powers 
in their fullest and freshest vigour, young in years, warm of 
heart, and fresh in feeling. In a previous notice we pointed out 
that August Wilhelmj was born in September, 1845; he is con- 
sequently at the present time not quite 36 years of age. He is 
greatly favoured by nature in possessing a good stature and com- 
manding presence. There is a restful look of power in repose in 
what we have seen of the general expression of his features, 
lightened by occasional slight curves of the lips, which impart a 
rare and winning grace to a face otherwise grave but always in- 
teresting to study. From the portly and masterful appearance of 
the player one would expect that the violin would be but as a toy 
in his hands, but from the moment he touches the strings all sense 
of incongruity disappears, the violin becomes an instrument 
superior in power to any violin ever heard before in Melbourne, 
and it answers to the stroke of the master’s tone-compelling bow 
with a resonance hitherto unsuspected in any instrument of its 
kind. To describe the effect of Herr Wilhelmj’s playing by 
technical description of the varieties of touch which go to make 
up good playing, whether by “stopping” or by “ bowing,” would 
fail in conveying a clear impression to the reader's mind. When 
a work is perfect it is the general effect, which includes all points 
of detail, that alone absorbs the attention of the charmed onlooker 
or listener, as the case may be, With other players, even of high 
degree, there is some special grace wherein their strength lies 
some dainty knack of staccato playing—some vibrating touch of 
almost voice-like sympathy—or special command of harmonic 
surprises that excite the approval and admiration or the surprise 
of the listener, but when | se Wilhelmj plays there is nothing 
but absolute mastery to be noticed for either hand, and in every 
position alike, 
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BERLIN, 
(Correspondence. ) 


Mallinger, who chose Gottnod’s Roméo e¢ Juliette for her rentrés 
at the Royal Operahouse, was warmly received.—The Italian 
— season at the Central Skating Kink was brought to a cons 
clusion with a performance of Lrnani, Wizjak, Brogi, Giannini, 
and Gasperini sustaining the chief parts. All were called at the 
fall of the curtain, as were the conductor, Bimboni, and the 
manager, Sacerdoti, who, more than satisfied with the result, has 
announced his intention of returning next spring.— The Friedrich- 
Wilhelmstidtisches Theater opened on the 24th ult., under new 
management with Suppé’s Der Gascogner, under the direction of 
the composer himself, Though the third act was well received, it 
could not not make up for the dreariness of what preceded. This 
was precisely the case when the opera was first produced, 
—A new branch of trade has sprung up here, namely: the 
system of letting theatrical concessions. The papers mention 
three cases in which persons, who, obtaining permission to open & 
theatre, have, for a consideration, leased the privilege to a rel, 
working manager. The | tsiness, however, does not seem to be 
very lucrative, if we may judge by one example, where the con= 
cessionaire receives only two marks a night, 








Borit Pasdeloup and Colonne begin their Popular Concerts in 
Paris to-morrow week, Pasdeloup is going in for Wagner, 
Colonne for Liszt, Arcades ambo! 


Mr Joun Francis Barnett, well known in Birmingam ae 
the composer of the Zhe Ancien’ Mariner. Tie Burt: « e 
Ship, &o., gave a lectiire on Monday evening to the members of 
the Sutton Coldfield Institute, in the Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield, 
to a large and appreciative audience. The lecturer compared the 
peculiarities of the styles of different composers of music for the 
pianoforte, harpsichord, &o., from the time of Bach to the pre« 
sent. He also took a survey of the general style predominant in 
the different epochs of musical history, touching upon the v=rion 
forms itt Which composers have embodied their idea Th 
lecture was illustrated hy a piaiin’orte revital of typ > 
different periods, The lecture was repeared last eveuiny ai { 
Harborne and roe Institute, and attracted a crowded 


audience» Birmingham Duily Pvst, 
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DEATH. 
On Sept. 27th, Mr A. H. Jackson, of the Royal Academy of 
Music, London, aged 29. 
On Oct. 4th, at Brussels, Monsieur JuLEs pE Girmegs, aged 68. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Hirr.—Non, cher ami—mille fois non! Laura Pendennis is just 
as much drawn from nature as Fanny Bolton, Blanche Amory, or 
Arthur Pendennis himself. You remember F.C. B’s Song of Sixpence, 
wherein occur these immortal lines :—- 

‘“* F.r all his faney dwelt upon Nancy, 
And,” &e. 

Now—all your fancy dwells upon Fanny, and you make her (poor little 
idiot !) the centre of the Universe. ‘‘ Padding,” too, in connection 
with the incommensurable Thackeray! Fi donc! Then with your 
Manon and your Ophelia, what becomes of Juliet? Can you con- 
ceive Romeo falling into such ignominy as Le Grieux ? Read Johannes 
Tertius (Musical World, page 632). There’s a poem, if you like, 
worthy of Sappho Swinburne, or of Catullus in a serious mood. 
That ‘‘sweet upper lip” is enough to make the lower lip jealous ; 
and that ‘‘a very little coaxing” is delicious. ‘‘ Padding” in 
Thackeray! Go to! Every page of his is a book of wisdom.— 
Yours, APPLEFORD OF HEREFORD. 

P.S.—I am going on a visit to Noakes of Norwich. 








To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the MustcaL Wor.pis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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HAVE FAITH IN GOD.* 
(From un unpublished cantata, entitled ‘* Ethelbert.” ) 


Have faith in God, trust in his word, 
His covenant is sure, 

The links that bind us to his love 
For ever shall endure. 

Let earnest thought and kindly deed 
Bestrew thy pilgrim race, 

So shall thy life be crowned with joy, 
And filled with every grace. 


Have faith in God, when gloomy hours 
Obscure Hope's dazzling ray, 

And tribulation points the track 
Along the narrow way. 

Believe that far above the skies 
Rich blessings are in store, 

For all who cling to duty's path, 
When cloudy days are o'er. 


* Copyright. WETSTAR. 
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ANOTHER UNKNOWN SYMPHONY BY SCHUBERT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.” ) 

Deak D. P.,—In compiling the life of Schubert for the ** Dictionary 
of Music and Musicians” I have come upon the traces of a possible 
discovery, which will not be without interest for many of your 
readers. 

It is known that near the close of his short life Schubert dedicated 
a symphony to the Musical Society |Musik-Verein) of Vienna, and 
it has wy been taken for grauted that this was the Grand Sym. 
phony in C, so well known to English audiences as No. 9. The 
evidence to which I refer secms, however, to throw doubt on this, 
and to point to the existence of ateuth, ‘At the meeting of the 
Committee of the Musik-Verein on Oot, 9, 1826”—I quote from the 
h'story of the Soclety by the accurate Herr C. F, Pohl, Vienna, 
1371, p. 16-—'' Hofrath Kiesewetier mentioned that Frang Schubert, 





the composer, was anxious to dedicate a symphony of his com- 
position to the Society. It was thereupon resolved that, without 
reference to the symphony, but simply as a recognition of his past 
services, and for his future encouragement and incitement, a sum of 
one hundred florins, C.M., should be paid to Schubert. . . . At 
the same time, Herr Sonnleithner stated that if the treasurer were 
not in a position at the moment to pay the sum specified, he himself 
would advance it. Schubert thereupon, ” proceeds Herr Pohl, ‘‘be- 
tween Oct. 9 and 12, 1826, sent in his composition, with the follow- 
ing letter :—‘To the Committee of the Austrian Musical Society, — 
Convinced of the noble desire of the Society to give its best support 
to every endeavour in the cause of Art, I venture, as a native artist, 
to dedicate this my symphony to the Society, and most respectfully 
to recommend myself to its protection. With the highest esteem, 
your obedient Franz Scuusert.’ In the following year,” continues 
Herr Pohl, ‘“‘Schubert was elected a member of the representative 
body of the Society,”’ and he then quotes a letter from him acknow- 
ledging the honour, and dated June 12, 1827. 

Ferdinand Schubert, in a sketch of his brother’s life, written for 
a Leipzig paper in 1839, mentions the fact of the gift of one hundred 
florins, under date of 1826, and quotes a letter from Hofrath 
Kiesewetter, embodying the resolution of the Committee, and 
conveying the money, and dated ‘‘ Vienna, October 12, 1526.” 
There seems, therefore, no doubt that the transaction was completed, 
the money paid, and the Symphony delivered, doubtless with the 
usual formal dedication to the Society. This work, however, must 
surely be a different one from that referred to in the opening of my 
letter, of which the autograph is now in the library of the Musical 
Society at Vienna, which, according to Schubert’s custom in 
commencing a composition, is dated at the head of the first page, 
‘* March, 1828,” and which contains no dedication to the Society, or 
any trace of having been specially intended for them. This latter 
(the well-known ‘‘ No. 9”) would seem to have been, in the year 
1838, in the keeping, not of the Society, but of Ferdinand Schubert. 
by whom it was shown to Robert Schuman during his visit to 
Vienna. ‘‘He allowed me,” says Schuman, ‘‘to see some of the 
treasures of his brother’s compositions, which are still in his hands. 
The wealth here heaped up made me tremble with joy. ‘ 
Among other things, he showed me the scores of several symphonies, 
most of which have never been heard.* Who knows how long 
the one of which I am now speaking, would have lain there in dirt 
and darkness if I had not at once arranged with him to send it to 
Leipzig?” &c. 

This symphony was at that time, then, clearly with the others in 
Ferdinand Schubert’s custody. How or why it came from him into 
the safe keeping of the Musik-Verein is a question of minor interest. 
A far more important one is—Where is the score of that which 
Schubert submitted to the Society in Octoher, 1826? A confusion 
in date between 1826 and 1828 seems hardly possible, but it could 
be easily removed by referring to the Society’s ledger, where the 
100 florins C.M. would naturally be entered. The MS. can hardly 
have been destroyed, and if it fortunately exists in some nook or 
corner of the Society’s collection, or elsewhere, its recovery will be a 
matter of extraordinary interest to the musical world. No symphony 
of Schubert’s is known between the two movements in B minor 
(‘‘ No. 8”), dated 1822, and that of March, 1828. 

But two passages in his correspondence—scanty and few as 
his letters are—shew how impatient he was of the interval 
which had elapsed since he last tried his pen on the highest class of 
orchestral music. The first of these is in a letter of his own to 
Kupelwieser the painter, then at Rome, dated March 31, 1824, in 
which he alludes to the octet and two stringed quartets—probably 
those in E flat and E natural—as just composed, and goes on to 
say that he intends to write another quartet (the A minor) ‘and 
thus pave the way for the Grand Symphony ’—au/f diese Art den 
Weg zur groase Sinfonie bahnen, The other ge is in a letter 
from Schwind, one of his Vienna friends, and inaster, as far as any 
one was, of all his secrets, It is dated August 14 of the same year. 
Schubert was at that time in the mountains of Upper Austria, and 
after a few anticipations of the delights of reunion, Schwind con: 
tinues—evidently in answer to some remark of Schubert’s own— 
‘‘Of your Symphony we can only entertain the greatest expectations.” 
Two years from this last date bring us to the month and year of the 
society’s minute, 

The year 1826 is that in which Schubert composed the D minor 
and G major quartets and the Fantasia-Sonata in G, all works of 
the highest excellence; and we may expect the symphony to be of 
similar quality. Indeed, he was not the man to submit an iuferior 
work to so important a body or to go back to one of his boyish com: 
— of 1817 or 1818. Of this we may be sure. His works havé 

fore now remained concealed for years. The B minor symphony 





* They have all been played wt the Crystal Palace Saturday Concerts, 
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lay hid at Gratz, unsuspected, till long after his death. The oratorio 
of Lazarus suddenly made its appearance in 1859, and the complete 
Rosamunde music, a noble work, was dragged by Mr Sullivan and 
myself out of a cupboard in Vienna, in 1867, in a huge parcel, an 
inch thick in dust, which had apparently not been unpacked since 
the original performance in 1823. 

I make these facts public in the hope that they may attract the 
notice of the collectors and musicians of Vienna, who are more 
interested than any one else in recovering a possible masterpiece of 
one of their greatest composers.—I am, my dear D. P., your faithful 
brother in Schubert, 

Lower Sydenham, S.E., October 3. 
par wracid 

A NOVELLO CENTENARY. 
( From the ‘* Musical Times.” 

Exactly a hundred years from the 6th of the month just passed, 
a son was born to Giuseppe Novello, an Italian who had migrated to 
this country and taken an English wife. The couple had had several 
children already, but doubtless there was joy throughout the little 
house, numbered 240 in Oxford Street, then called Oxford Road, 
when the new-comer arrived. Baby Novello in due time received 
at the font the name of Vincent, and entered upon that initial stage 
of human life throughout which the future remains a sealed book. 
It is the centenary of Vincent Novello’s birth I now desire to cele- 
brate, in my own fashion, with all the heartiness that comes of 
reverence and gratitude. Amid the continuous flow of great events 
in this fast-going world there is danger of overlooking much that 
deserves a better fate than oblivion. It should be the duty of those 
who have in any way gained the public ear to act as remembrancers 
in all such cases, and say, as the shadows of long-gone men and their 
deeds fly past with the revolution of the centuries, ‘“‘ There, and 
there, and there are recollections of human souls and human achieve- 
ments over which let us sing ‘‘ Te Deum.” 

Concerning the man Vincent Novello, his person, character, and 
what would be generally understood as his life, I do not intend to 
write a great deal. All that can be said is easy to find in a charm- 
ing little book, ‘‘ The Life and Labours of Vincent Novello, by his 
daughter, Mary Cowden-Clarke.” The subject, however, should 
not be entirely passed over—could not be passed over, in fact, with- 
out grave damage to the purpose of this writing. The career of 
Viucent Novello may be summed up, as far as it was determined by 
himself, in one word—perseverance. Many men less entitled to a 
niche in the temple of Fame have been endowed with more brilliant 
parts. Scarcely one of my musical readers, perhaps, would be at a 
loss to cite examples of those who, in the race for the prize of high 
achievement, started with the odds in their favour. But if they 
played the part of the hare, Novello was a remarkable illustration 
of the tortoise. He had the genius which Dr Johnson defined as 
‘*the faculty of taking pains”; he won the race, and—himself to 
some extent, his memory for the greater part—received, and is re- 
ceiving, the reward. 

Vincent Novello was a born musician. A certain Signor Quellici, 
concerning whom history remains otherwise silent, is said to have 
taught him his ‘‘notes.” For the rest, the boy picked out chords 
on an old pianoforte, and picked them out so well that, while yet a 
lad, he became a deputy of Samuel Webbe the elder at the Sardinian 
Embassy's Chapel, and of Danby, at that of the Spanish Einbassy in 
Manchester Square. At the age of sixteen he was organist at 
the chapel of the Portuguese Embassy, and soon after filled the post 
of pianist and conductor at the Pantheon, where, it is said, he 
acquired a remarkable facility of reading from ‘‘score.” On August 
17, 1808, he married Mary Sabilla Hehl, who was for forty-six years 
his true helpmeet in all things, especially in the training of a family 
of eleven children, and in the general ordering of a household which, 
from the nature of the master’s avocations, demanded from its 
mistress a comprehensive superintendence. The modest home at 
240, Oxford Strect, must have been an attractive place, otherwise 
the roll of its frequent guests would not have included such names 
as those of Shelley, Keats, Charles Lamb and his sister, Leigh 
Hunt, and Hazlitt. In 1812 he became one of the original members 
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of the Philharmonic Society, and presided at the organ when 
Beethoven’s great Second Mass was first performed under the 
auspices of that body. Subsequently he joined the Royal Society of 
Musicians, and played the viola at the Festival Services of the Sons 
of the Clergy, in St. Paul’s Cathedral. In 1834, a great honour was 
conferred upon him by an appointment as Organist at the Musical 
Festival in Westminster Abbey; and from 1840 to 1843 he was 
organist of the Catholic pro-Cathelral in Moorfields. Six years 
later he left England for Nice, and in 1861 entered, through the 
gate of death, into the reward of his labours. Novello’s original 
compositions, during the years of his long life, bore no comparison 
to the extent of his industry. He wrote a cantata, Rosalba, for the 
Philharmonic Society, and a large number of pieces for use in 
Catholic worship. All these witnessed the hand of a sound 
musician, just as his organ-playing evidenced the taste of an 
accomplished artist. But it was neither as composer nor as 
executant that he preferred his chief claim to what Tennyson calls 
‘* ever-ringing avenues of song.” 

I quite expect to be told by the superficial people whose 
preponderating votes—alas !—decide public opinion, that I am 
trying to make a hero out of a small personage. Not s> fast, good 
public, if you please. Granted thit Vincent Novello’s name has no 
place in the roll of illustrious composers. Granted, also, that his 
powers as an organist have not become traditional, like those of 
Paganini as a violinist. Do you not know that the most essential 
part of a building is always under ground ? that the fairest islands 
of the South Seas are based upon the results of labour carried on for 
generations beneath the level of the waves? and that, to use the 
words of Emerson, ‘‘Every revolution was once a thought in one 
man’s mind,” who is not less its author though all trace of the 
original impulse vanishes ere he is reached? I say that much now 
regarded as most excellent in the condition of musical culture 
amongst us owes its existence to Vincent Novello—that he was 
essentially a pioneer of music, and that few men who have made 
that art their profession better deserve to have the centenary of 
their birth kept as a feast. 

If I lay this down by way of thesis, nobody acquainted with the 
matter will dispute it. But a good many people in this age of 
absorbing subjects are not acquainted with the matter. For such as 
these I write. Do they know, any of them, what was the state of 
things as regards the dissemination of musical works fifty years 
ago? If not, let me tell them that publications of classical music 
were impossible save as the private venture of enthusiastic indi- 
viduals, ‘‘The difficulty of publishing such works, as were the 
early compositions and arrangements of Vincent Novello,” says Mrs 
Cowden-Clarke, ‘‘can hardly be appreciated at the present day. 
Publishers could not then be found to run the risk, and the expenses 
of engraving and printing had to be provided for himself out of his 
hard earnings.” The works of great acknowledged masters were 
also hard to obtain. As to this, the same authority remarks that 
when Vincent Novello began his edition of Mozart's and Haydn's 
masses, ‘‘the published masses of Mozart were eight and of 
Haydn seven. These works were to be had only in full orches- 
tral score, without separate accompaniment for the organ (that is 
to say, with merely a figured bass), and these full scores were 
printed only abroad, . . . Nothing has contributed more to the 
diffusion of good music than the printing of parts for orchestras ; 
and those who revel in the abundance of the present day (who may 
be supplied by the publisher at the last moment for a few pence), 
are not aware what were the previous difficulties of getting up even 
a small performance of classical music with accompaniment ; when 
manuscript parts had to be made, with much labour, uncertainty, 
and delay, from scores to be procured only by favour from a few 
amateur libraries.” With the scarcity of music in the land there 
was, as a matter of course, dearness, Even such works as were 
published stood at a price almost prohibitive, save tu those whose 
means were above the common sort, It is to the everlasting honour 
of Vincent Novello that he led the way in putting an en‘ to thia 
state of things, Surely he gould have done no better work! In 
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vain is genius of whatsoever order sent upon the earth if it cannot 
reach the perceptions of men. It is useless for the most eloquent 
tongue to preach to deaf ears. Raphael himself is powerless with 
the blind, and tomes full of wisdom avail little if they remain in the 
seclusion of a few private libraries. A man was obviously needed to 
foster a taste for good music, and to scatter it broadcast over the 
land—a man of patience and industry, one not easily discouraged, 
but perennially inspired by devotion to his art; one, moreover, not 
too eager for great and rapid results. Such was he whom I now 
desire to honour as best I may. ‘‘No man was more succesful than 
Vincent Novello,” writes Mrs Cowden-Clarke, ‘‘ in producing music 
in forms that placed it within reach of the least wealthy. He may 
be said to have created both demand and supply ; for, by his early 
efforts, he introduced little-known works of great masters, thereby 
originating a taste and desire, and, by his persevering toil, 
continued to bring them forth in such abundance and usable shape, 
that they became necessities not only to musicians, but aspirants in 
musical cultivation. Out of this abundance and usableness grew 
the requisite cheapness which should place these sterling works 
within command of the large class of users that had been rendered 
so extensive; and thus numerous demand and numerous supply 
alike arose from Vincent Novello’s devotion to his art.” 

Novello’s first published work made its appearance in 1811. It 
was a ‘‘ Collection of Sacred Music,” principally masses and motets, 
many of which were from his own pen. The rest he found existing 
in manuscript at the Portuguese Embassy’s Chapel. The very 
nature of this publication showed the bent of the man’s mind, and 
foreshadowed the sort of work he had been sent into the world to 
do. Probably he himself never dreamed of what was to follow this 
modest beginning. He simply obeyed his instinct. There before 
his eyes were a number of musical works, concerning which English 
amateurs knew little or nothing, and it was, perhaps, as natural for 
him to set about editing, printing, and publishing them, as for 
certain flowers to turn their faces tou the sun. Ido not know for 
sure, but it would appear that the ‘‘ Collection of Sacred Music” 
(which reached a second edition in 1825), was published in the then 
common form known as ‘‘by subscription,” and was a purely private 
venture. If so, the first copy, wherever it may be, is a book of 
historic interest as the first-fruits of an enterprise which bas since 
attained colossal proportions, and flooded every English-speaking 
country with the masterpieces of musical art. Happily, the 
**Collection” was favourably received, and thus encouraged 
Novello brought out, five years later, ‘‘Twelve Easy Masses,” 
in three volumes. Of these works three were written by him- 
self, the remainder bearing the altogether unknown names 
of Spanish and Portuguese composers, with whom the editor had 

come in contact through his engagements in the ambassadorial 
chapels. Subsequently, Novello brought out two other works filled 
with music for use in Catholic worship. These were ‘‘ Motets for 
the Morning Service” and ‘‘ The Evening Service,” and here, also, 
his own pen contributed liberally to the interest of the general col- 
lection. So far, Novello had limited himself to a particular class of 
work. He did with all his might that which his hand found nearest 
to it, and, as the organist of a Catholic congregation, naturally 
sought to gratify that which must have been a personal, as well as 
an artistic, inclination. Presently, however, the time came for him 
to work in a larger and more comprehensive field than the choir- 
books of a few small places of worship. Knowing his value as a 
musician of learning and industry, the authorities of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum, at Cambridge, invited him to inspect and report upon the 
mass of MSS, in their collection, Probably, those saine authorities 
needed a good deal of enlightenment on the point. Musical MSS, 
in those days were esteemed as little better than lumber—how long 
did the priceless autographs of Handel's oratorios remain somewhere 
in a loft at Buckingham Palace ?—and the chances are that the Fitz- 
william treasures were not even catalogued. Whatever the uncer- 
tainty on this point, there can be no doubt at all as to Vincent 
Novello’s delight in being, so to speak, turned loose among them, 
Most of us can sympathise with his feeling and with the enthusiasm 





which prompted him, in pre-railway days, to visit Cambridge again 
and again, paying his own expenses ; for though the Fitzwilliam 
authorities were on knowledge bent, they seem to have had, like 
John Gilpin’s spouse, a “frugal mind.” It was natural in the son of 
an Italian to turn with special zest towards the many works by 
Italian composers contained in the Cambridge library. These we 
may assume our zealous inspector and reporter to have seen for the 
first time, and, with a faint reflex of his own delight, we can 
imagine him turning over precious treasures by Carissimi and Clari, 
Jomelli and Leo, Orlando di Lasso and Palestrina, Pergolesi and 
Stradella. That these things made a profound impression upon him 
we know full well, else would he not have taken upon himself the 
labour and incurred the risk of publishing (1825) five volumes of 
selections. We gain some idea of the man’s unwearied industry and 
unquenchable enthusiasm by looking upon those volumes, and 
remembering that every bar of the music, copied with his own hand, 
passed under his eye as a subject of careful and loving inspection. 
But the published selections are, Mrs Cowden-Clarke informs us, no 
more than a third of those actually made by this patient worker. 
‘‘ Fine specimens,” writes Vincent Novello’s daughter, ‘‘ calculated 
to fill ten volumes more, were copied from the library and still 
remain in manuscript.” Even if these be never published, Novello 
may claim credit for having obtained a large meed of justice for the 
old ecclesiastical composers of Italy, while he certainly earned the 
thanks of every amateur by opening a heretofore sealed-up source of 
enjoyment and profitable study. 

The Fitzwilliam task achieved, Vincent Novello proceeded to do 
for the greatest musician of his own country that which he had 
accomplished for the masters of his ancestral land. At the time of 
which I now speak the works of Purcell were difficult to obtain. 
Most of them existed in the form of manuscript copies, found in 
cathedral libraries, or in private collections, and therefore of little 
use from a public point of view. It would be interesting to know 
what so forcibly drew the attention of Novello to our English 
master, and inspired him with the zeal requisite for the long, 
laborious, and, in some respects, thankless task of collecting, editing, 
and publishing his scattered works. Hearty admiration, the off- 
spring of sympathetic discernment, lay unquestionably at the bottom 
of the whole endeavour, and sweetened the labour as nothing else 
could. Little by little, inquiry and importunity brought Purcell’s 
music within Novello’s reach, and little by little the work of tian- 
scription went on—together with the writing of a ‘‘separate accum- 
paniment” instead of the old figured bass—till the material for five 
volumes lay upon his desk. These were published in 1829, and for 
the first time Purcell’s genius became the common property of the 
nation. Many of the anthems, services, &c., had never before been 
printed, which fact alone makes the publication an event in musical 
history, and entitles the editor to link his name for all time with 
that of the greatest musical genius of British birth. I need hardly 
point out that ‘‘Purcell’s Sacred Music,” as published by Vincent 
Novello, remains to this day not only a standard work, but the 
only one truly representative of the master as a composer for the 
Church, 

One year after the appearance of Purcell’s music, an event hap: 
pened which should on no account be passed over, This was the 
first appearance of a Novello as the proprietor of a music-shop. Let 
me record this fact in the words of a Novello; ‘‘It was in the 
following year (1830) that the family removed to 67, Frith Street, 
and it was here that Viuoent Novellu’s eldest son, Alfred, first com: 
menced business, A very modest beginning in appcarance-—a couple 
of parlour-windows and a glass-door, with a few title-pages bearing 
composers’ names of sterling merit, and Vincent Novello’s as editor 
—but conscientious faith in promoting the diffusion of the best 
music on the part of him who edited ; industry, punctuality, and 
zeal on the part of the young publisher; with practical counsel, 
moral encouragement, and untiring sympathy on the part of hor 
who aided husband and son in their public endeavours as in their 
private hopes and aims, made that original simple parlour-shop the 
germ of the mart for supplying England—nay, the wotld--with 
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high-class music.” The lesson of the ‘‘simple parlour-shop” is an 
obvious one, but may be few were able to foresee it as they passed 
the little establishment ; may be, indeed, that some sneered at the 
modest beginning. But it is always dangerous to ‘‘despise the 
day of small things,” seeing how often it turns out to be the yester- 
day of that which is great. ‘‘ Rivers from bubbling springs have 
rise at first.” 

Having now a direct means of communication with the purchasing 
public, Vincent Novello entered upon another and mast useful task. 
At this time, let me repeat, no more than cight of Mozart’s masses 
were available in a printed form, and of Haydn's only seven. Here, 
then, was a noble field for the energies of our indomitable musician, 
who entered into it none the less warmly because knowing that he 
was in effect putting into the hands of the public music which had 
been virtually withheld, though accessible after a manner. The 
existing editions of the masses were all of foreign publication, all in 
full score, and without a separate organ accompaniment. In other 
words, they were sealed books even to many of the few who could 
afford to purchase them. Novello changed all that by persistent 
and patient labour. From giving the masses of Haydn and 
Mozart to English amateurs, Vincent Novello went on to the 
preparation of two volumes, entitled ‘‘Convent Music” (1834), 
all, as a matter of course, for female voices; after which 
came in unwearied succession editions of Boyce’s ‘Collection 
of Cathedral Music,” as well as of that composer’s own anthems ; 
similar works by Green, Croft, Kent, Clarke-Whitfeld, Nares, 
&c., being also reproduced with, in each case, a separate part 
for the organ, till then unknown in their history. Not to 
dwell upon this, since the list of works stretches on and 
on till the brain becomes giddy with the idea that one man was 
sufficient for all—let me speak to the editing of fourteen Handelian 
oratorios ; to the editing also of oratorios by Hadyn, Romberg, 
Spohr, and Himmel; of masses and other sacred works by Beethoven, 
Hummel, Cherubini, Weber, Spohr, &c. ; to the issue of a series of 
pianoforte arrangements for four hands ; to the preparation of the 
Psalmist ; to the issue of several volumes of organ music which met 
with enormous favour, and—but there is no need to go into further 
detail, since I cannot hope to excite in the mind of my reader any 
deeper sense of astonishment or any stronger conviction of surprising 
usefulness. Some of those who read this paper are, no doubt, old 
enough to remember the issue by the house of Novello (1846) of 
standard oratorios in sixpenny numbers. The writer of these lines 
recalls the fact with as much vividness as though it were a thing of 
yesterday. A raw country lad, with an omnivorous appetite for 
paper on which music was printed, and with very small means of 
satisfying it, he awaited the arrival of his sixpenny instalments of 
the Creation with a keener impatience than has ever harassed him 
since; and he is now proud and glad, in his own name and in the 
names of thousands of amateurs then as young and impecunious as 
himself, to pay a tribute of grateful thanks to those whose enterprise 
gave so much enjoyment and imparted so much knowledge. Surely 
it may be said of Vincent Novello that he neither laboured in vain 
nor spent his strength for naught, 

The time at last came when this hard worker needed rest. In 
1849 he laid down the pen and removed to Nice, where he remained 
in dignified retirement, enjoying all the blessings that ‘‘honour, love, 
obedience, troops of friends” could secure, till his death in 1861, at 
the age of near upon fourscore years. His last illness was without 
pain, and, says his daughter, ‘‘he was patient, geutle, affectionate, 
longing for rest, . . After a life of unsparing industry, with 
the blessing of beholding his labours achieve honourable success in 
advancing the art he loved so devotedly, his end was crowned by 
peace.” But, being dead, he yet speaketh, if indeed the best part 
of him may not be said to live in the enterprise he originated so 
modestly. Beyond question his councils have prevailed till the 
present day in the management of that ‘‘ Sacred Music Warehouse ” 
the name of which is known the world over. The bold reliance 
upon popular support which led Mr J, Alfred Novello to cheapen 
his editions of classical works to @ point which even sanguine men 





thought unsafe, strikes observers as but a legitimate development of 
his father’s course, as, no doubt, it was the realization of his father’s 
wish. There can be no need to tell how, since then, further ex- 
pansion of the same principle has worked to the public advantage. 
These matters, and all they involve, are before every eye, and in 
full view of them, let us turn again to the devoted musician who 
made them possible, and whose best monument they are. What is 
the lesson to be drawn from the patient and unwearied career of him 
whose birth-centenary I have here called to remembrance? Let the 
poet of the Seasons answer :— 
Still to employ 

The mind’s brave ardour in heroic aims, 

Such as may raise us o’er the grovelling herd 

And make us shine for ever—that is life. 
That, at any rate, was Vincent Novello’s life. 

JosEPH BENNETT. 


—--—Oo—— 


COWEN’S ST URSULA. 
(From the ‘* Norwich Argus.” ) 


It was high time that Norwich produced a composition from 
the pen of Frederic H.Cowen. At Birmingham, Brighton, and 
other leading musical gatherings the gifts of the young English 
composer have long been recognized in a practical manner; and 
it is because we know they have for some years been highly 
appreciated by the amateurs of this city that we hail with satis- 
faction the first production of a work of serious and important 
character from this source. Norwich would have done well, 
perhaps, to give Mr Cowen an even higher proof of its admira- 
tion for his undoubted abilities; but, failing that, it could not 
well do less than it is about to do; and we are convinced that, of 
a]l the tasks set for fulfilment during the Festival week, none will 
be executed with more of the spirit of friendship and attachment 
so well expressed by the words “con amore ” than Cowen’s sacred 
cantata, St Ursula. It is to be regretted that Mr Cowen was 
inevitably hurried a little in the labours of composition by being 
“tied to time”; but we do not find the slightest sign of undue 
haste or incompleteness in his score on that account, nor do we 
fear that the performance will suffer from lack of sufficient pre- 
paration, since the choruses have been for some time in hand. 
Our present description of the music of S¢ Ursula will necessarily 
be devoid of aught that is critical. We shall limit ourselves to 
bare analysis, and reserve judgment until a public verdict has 
been forthcoming. For libretto, Mr Cowen has turned to his old 
collaborateur, Mr R, E. Francillon, from whose facile pen came 
the books of The Rose Maiden (a work well known and liked in 
Norwich) and The Corsair. In our opinion—and in this matter 
we are at liberty to give an opinion now—Mr Francillon has 
again proved worthy of the trust. Seeking his subject among 
the legends of Ancient Britain, he has found one eminently 
adapted for musical treatment, and has moulded it into shape 
after the fashion of a true poet; inasmuch as the lyrics are not 
merely well-turned and rhythmical, but they “yearn for musical 
expression,” and a poetical spirit in keeping with the character of 
the story pervades every line. We will give the argument in the 
words of the librettist :— 

Dionotus, a Christian king of Cornwall, had betrothed his only 
child, Ursula, to Conan, Prince of Brittany. She, however, desiring 
to devote her life entirely to God’s service, had obtained from her 
father a year's space wherein to seek for heavenly guidance before giv 
ing Conan her hand. On the day appointed for her answer, she, before 
her father, Conan, and the assembled Court, tells how an angel had 
come to her in a vision, and had mystically promised her a heavenl, 
crown and a heavenly spouse, bidding her, to that end, make a pil- 

image to Rome, in sign of her faith, and of her readiness to submit 
Rerself, in all things, to God’s will. Impressed by her manifest 
inspiration, Dionotus, though hardly, gives his consent, and gathers 
a fleet of ships to convey her and an appointed company of maidens 
(the legends say eleven thousand in number) to the foreign shore, 
The histories tell how, after the fleet had been scattered by a storm, 
and after many other perils and adventures, Ursula and her com. 
panions reached Rome, received the fees | of the Holy Father, and 
thence departed homeward, without any light having been thrown on 
the mysterious prophecy, They travel back by way of the Rhine, 
Conan, impatient of delay, and anxious as to what may have hap: 
pened, sets out to meet them, and reaches Cologne in time te receive 
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them there. But at this epoch the Huns were ravaging these parts: 
and they also arrive at Cologne, carrying everywhere fire and sword. 
They surround the Christian church, in which Conan and Ursula had 
met: and their chief promises Ursula her life only on condition that 
she will share his throne. Refusing to obey his will, and filled with 
holy courage, she, with all her companions, is slain by the Huns; 
thus, by her faith and obedience in seemingly small things, winning 
the crown of martyrdom and becoming the Bride of Heaven in ex- 
change for earthly love and earthly glory.” 


Mr Cowen has evidently approached his task in the same poetic 
spirit as his confrére. The book is divided into three scenes, and, 
instead of interrupting the progress of the story by the usual 
pause at the end of each number, the composer allows little or no 
rest, but proceeds straightway to the end of the scene before com- 
ing to a full stop. There is some self-denial involved in this 
arrangement, both for composer and executants. But it is above 
all artistic, and at any rate makes the audience responsible for 
spoiling the proper effect if they insist on applauding every song 
or chorus; they can as well wait until the conclusion of each scene, 
and it is to be hoped they will do so in this instance. The opening 
takes place at the court of Dionotus. There is no overture; 
but a few bars of orchestral prelude (E minor) anticipate the 
theme of the sombre introductory chorus and recitative, “Come 
forth, sweet maid.” Dionotus (baritone) and his people call 
loudly upon Ursula (soprano) to appear and plight her troth to 
Conan (tenor), who suppresses their impatience in the words— 


** Aye, call her forth, but softly call, 
Let love, not duty, call her here ; 
I will not make my queen my thrall ; 
I will not woo my wife with fear.” 


Ineth (contralto), the companion of Ursula, explains in mysterious 
phrases (C major and minor) how she has found the maiden 
motionless in the garden, and entranced as if by some vision. 
The chorus again appeal to her, this time with a gentle repetition 
of their bold initial theme, and presently she appears. A soft, 
sulidued passage for divided violins in unison, with here and there 
a clord for the harp, precedes Ursula’s description of her vision. 
‘Lhis is rendered partly in recitative and partly in brief melodious 
episodes, the most important of the latter, in the words, “ Not to 
the courts of earthly kings” (B flat), being at once repeated by 

the orchestra (while the chorus in undertone express admiration 
and fear), and again by the voice later on, when, with an animated 
and brilliant coda, Ursula concludes by declaring herself “the 
lhandmaid of the Lord!” A recitative for Dionotus and Ursula, 
‘““\ Maiden’s fancies,” afterwards leads to a trio (D major) for 
Ineth, Conan, and Dionotus, in which the chorus subsequently 
join. The whole is worked up at some length and with consider- 
able elaboration, and a gradual diminuendo brings the number to 

a peaceful termination on the chord of the major key, the violins 

pp referring in their concluding cadence to the motive with which 

they announced Ursula’s vision. The scene is brought to a close 

with a duettino for Ursula and Conan, “God knoweth how to 

deal with me” (A flat major), in which will be remarked a rather 

original accompaniment for the horns and wood wind, with the 

‘cellos and double basses pizzicato. 

The second scene deals solely with “The Sailing of Ursula,” 

It is almost entirely choral, and tle composer has evidently 

bestowed great pains upon the scoring of this portion of the can- 

tata, ‘here are three distinct subjects or movements for chorus: 

the first, “‘Sea-winds are blowing” (A major), a bright theme 
allotted to the sailors (divided tenors), throughout which is con- 
spicuously maintained an ascending and descending scale-passage 
in triplets for the violins, mayhap intended to be illustrative of 
tho rising and falling of the waves. The second subject is given 
out by the people (altos and basses divided), and then repeated in 
combination with that of the sailors, The third section consists 
of a hymn, “ Thee, God, we pray ” (B flat), for Ineth and maidens 
(sopranos and altos divided), with organ and trumpet accompani- 
ment, at the conclusion of which Dionotus and Conan, in a melo- 
dious concerted piece, bid farewell to Ursula. This leads to an 
ensemble, in which a part of the foregoing materials is developed 
at length, The sailors repeat their theme in combination with 
the hymn, this time given out by the maidens and people together, 
whilst the ‘cellos take up for a time the triplet scale figure pre- 
viously played by the violins; the solo quartet soon join in, a 
climax is worked up to, and a long-sustained diminuendo (during 








which the voices of the departing voyagers die away in the dis- 
tance as the ship floats farther and farther from the shore) brings 
to an effective ending the middle portion of the work. A brief 
introduction prefaces Scene 3, the locale of which is Cologne—out- 
side the church. Once more the motive of Ursula’s Vision is 
heard, this time in the oboe; but a more animated movement 
succeeds, and its fierce, rugged character prepares us for a chorus 
of Huns, “ By rivers red” (E flat), wherein these barbaric war- 
riors duly exult in the bloodthirsty nature of their occupation :— 


“« By rivers red, through forests black, 
O’er mountains old and grey, 
The ghosts of kingdoms point our track, 
And by the sign of rout and wrack 
The eagles mark our way :— 
Hu! be blood with wine outpoured— 
What is great? The sword—the sword !” 


The music of this vigorous chorus will sufficiently speak 
for itself; and so, indeed, will the following recitative and 
air for Conan, “ What echoes wake” (E flat and G major), 
which completely reflects the composer's own individual style. 
The finale sets out with the hymn we have previously heard— 
sung now by Ursula and her maidens from within the church, 
Conan waits outside, and the Huns, who had retired for a space, 
are now heard approaching, interrupting the hymn with their 
savage song. Conan enters the church and bids Ursula fly, but 
the Huns appear—it is too late. Ursula at first treats with con- 
tempt the offer of the Chief, and repeats a verse of the hymn 
and the air, “ Not to the courts of earthly kings,” in which she 
described her vision, Then, turning to the Chief of the Huns, 
she tells him she chooses a “kinglier throne” than his; he 
and his warriors reply with increasing rage, and the final ensemb’e 
commences. It is formed out of the two chief subjects introduced 
in the scene—viz., the hymn and the chorus of the Huns, both 
distil uted as before ; Ineth and Conan uniting with the chorus, 
whilst Ursula is heard above all with the intermittent phrases in 
the higher register. To this body of sound is added the full 
strength of the orchestra and organ, and thus the number pro- 
ceeds brilliantly to its climax. The Huns rush upon Ursula, her 
maidens, and Conan, and slay them; the martyr calls upon God 
to receive her spirit, and with a short but imposing coda the 
cantata ends, 








At a Meeting of the Court of Common Council held Thurscay, 
6th October, on the motion of Mr John Bath, it was unanimously 
agreed—“ That the sum of £200 per annum be granted out of this 
City’s Cash to the deputation in relation to Music, for Exhibitions of 
such amounts as the deputation may see fit to grant to deserving 
pupils of the Guildhall Rchool of Music, and that the said depu- 
tation be authorized to apply to the Livery Companies and other 
sources for donations for the same object.’ 


SapLer’s WELLS THEATRE has now passed into the poscession 
of Mr F, B, Chatterton, who has been granted by Miss Isalel 
Bateman a seven years’ lease, Referring to the names of favourite 
actors and actresses engaged at various times, during his sixteen 
years’ management, at Drury Lane Theatre, Mr Chatterton pro- 
claims his determination to support “ the true interests of dramatic 
art both in the engagement of the best artists and the selection of 
the best pieces to be found.” The season begins to-night, with 
a new drama in seven ¢ableaux, adapted by Mr Leopold Lewis, 
on of The Bells, and entitled The Foundiings ; or the Ocean of 

tie, 





CaRL BAD.--Carlotta Patti closed here the concert-tour which, 
supported by her husband, De Munck and M. Stasny, she began at 
Ems and carried on at Kreuenach, Homburg, Baden, ule, 
Franzenbad, and Marienbad. 


Vizxna Following the example set by the Orchestra at the 
Imperial Operahouse, the members of the chorus have also demanded 
an augmentation of salary. Herr Jahn has promised to lay their 
case before the Intendant General.: 


Drespey.—Marie Krebs will shottly give here her thousandth 
concert, Few artists still young—for she is not yet thirty—can boast 


of having appeared on their own account se vften and with such 
uuvarying suecess before the publie, 
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CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 
(From the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” ) 


The Carl Rosa Company have made Mignon familiar to the 
music-loving portion of the country, and added another to the too 
short list of popular lyric works. And while this has been in 
progress it is much to say that they themselves have lost none of 
the seeming carefulness which characterized their rendering when 
the opera was first produced here. Those who know what the 
deadening effect of “vain repetition” is will appreciate the con- 
stant supervision and discriminating care which prevent insensible 
decadence in the ensemble, Miss Gaylord’s Mignon is one of her 
tenderest conceptions. The wayward, half-developed nature of 
the child, so long condemned to brutal treatment and vulgar 
associations, is finely portrayed. The gifts, acquired and natural, 
separating the talents of Miss Burns (Filina) from those of Miss 
Gaylord form a contrast which sets off to advantage the per- 
formance of each. The facility of execution which has always 
been one of Miss Burns’ recommendations shows no sign of 
deterioration, her voice with increasing robustness is gaining in 
quality, while her stage experience has enabled her to develop into 
an aecomplished actress. In the character of Frederica, so long 
associated with Miss Yorke, we had a débutante in the person of 
Miss Lilian La Rue, who looked, played, and sang the part in a 
manner which induces us to hope much from her in more im- 
portant characters. Mr Crotty has made a study of Lothario, 
which is probably not an attractive one at first to any artist. 
But it repays the labour bestowed on it, and some of the tender 
situations between Mignon and Lothario were given in a way 
which brought tears as well as plaudits, 

What can we say of Mr Lyall that shall express our admiration 
of his wonderfully versatile talents ? One step beyond the line, 
which only cultivated taste can define, would transfer the Laertes 
to the domain of burlesque—one touch of burlesque, vulgarize 
the whole beautiful picture. The native refinement and almost 
unrivalled experience of Mr Lyall, however, protect him from an 
abyss into which too many might be led, and his Laertes rests in 
the memory as one of the most pleasant features of the opera. 
We spoke in general terms of Mr McGuckin’s début as Thaddeus 
on Tuesday evening. That character is perhaps one of the most 
colourless in the operatic répertoire, and affords few opportunities 
for the display of histrionic talent. ‘To a smaller extent, the same 
may, perhaps, be said of Wilhelm, who is possessed of little force 
of character, easily swayed by varying temptations, and good- 
natured rather from a desire to avoid what is disagreeable than 
anything else. When, therefore, we say that, in spite of the 
highly favourable impressions left by a former representative of 
the part, Mr McGuckin succeeded from the first in obtaining the 
ear of his audience, and that, as the evening advanced, dramatic 
talents, already more than half developed, began to exhibit them- 
selves, our readers can hardly wonder that the new stage-tenor 
achieved a success as genuine as it was well deserved. His voice 
is familiar to the Manchester public, but few had given Mr 
McGuckin credit for the musician-like taste which enabled him 
not only to give due effect to his one song, but—far more difficult 
task—to take his proper musical position in the concerted pieces, 
which owed so much of their effect to the charming way in which 
the voices blended. The theatre was filled in every part by an 
audience which frequently expressed its gratification at the ex- 
cellence of the performance. 








Lycrum THEatrE.—The Italian opera season at this house 
began on Saturday night amid not a few marks of sympathy on 
the part of the public. There was an audience large enough, for 
example, to put to satisfactory test the steps taken by Mr Irving 
in order that his theatre might be made at once more capacious 
and more comfortable. The proper time for noticing in fitting 
detail the manager’s alterations will come with the first night of 
the dramatic season, but, meanwhile, an operatic public finds 
aiple provocation to observe with what care and forethought Mr 
Irving has studied to put the occupants of every part of the 
“auditorium” at their ease, The advantage to Mr Hayes is 
obvious, and upon it he may be congratulated hardly less than 
upon the goodly feeling shown last Saturday evening by a com- 
fortable and satisfied house. Meyerbeer’s Dinorah was a some- 
what remarkable choice for the opening night, inasmuch as it 








has never been thoroughly popular, for reasons all must see, and 
because the music is trying to everybody concerned, not only 
demanding special talent in the orchestra and chorus, but no fewer 
than seven artists qualified to take responsible parts. It would 
have been well, perhaps, had choice fallen upon a less difficult 
opera, since, though the chorus, chosen from Covent Garden and 
Her Majesty's, was satisfactory, neither the principals nor the 
band were without blemish. We shall, not, however, indulge in any 
severity of criticism, or notice the shortcomings for any further 
purpose than the expression of a belief that the conductor, Signor 
Li Calsi, will energetically set about the task of bringing his forces 
into a state of discipline and efficiency. The issue rests mainly 
with him, and he must be held responsible. Mdlle Marimon’s 
Dinorah is so well known that a description of its points would be 
superfluous labour. Her embodiment of the character, and her 
singing of the music, have always had a good reception, the first, 
perhaps, to a considerable extent on account of the second. The 
strength of Mdlle Marimon certainly does not lie in emotional 
parts, but this fact is often overlooked amid the brilliancy of her 
vocalization. There was, however, little to desire in the lady's 
dramatic work on Saturday night. In no scene did she detract 
from the native interest of the character, while her rendering of 
the music, and especially of the “ Shadow Song,” evoked genuine 
enthusiasm, resulting after the great air in an _ encore 
and several re-calls. A débutante—Mdlle Le Brunn—appeared as 
the goatherd, and met with encouraging favour. She is 
evidently an artist of experience and utility ; from which it follows, 
almost of course, that her voice is no longer in a state of perfect 
freshness. Signor Frapolli, as Correntino, did the good service 
often acknowledged in connection with his performances at Her 
Majesty’s; the parts of the hunter and reaper were filled respect- 
ively by M. Gonnet and Signor Tesseman; while in that of Hoel, 
Signor Padilla, a baritone long known to fame, made his début 
amongst us. He achieved a complete success, and deservedly, 
because he is, without doubt, one of the best artists of his class, 
Signor Padilla has a voice of excellent quality and large compass, 
capable, withal, of much expression ; he plays with ease and truth 
to nature, his gestures are never vague or conventional, and his 
style is that of one trained, or at any rate perfected, in the best 
Italian school. This became obvious before the third act was 
reached, but the artist's delivery of the romance, “Sei vendicata 
assai,” made it plain to demonstration, and all parts of the house 
joined in applauding and encoring a rare effort. Signor Padilla 
promises to be one of the chief attractions of the season.—D. 7. 
* + * * * * * * 

The second of the performances under the direction of Mr 
Samuel Hayes took place last night, when Rigoletto was given, the 
occasion including the first appearance of Mdme Rose Hersee since 
her return from successful engagements in Australia. 
This meritorious artist, as Gilda, met with a warm reception, 
and fully justified, by her excellent performance, the applause 
with which she was greeted throughout the opera. Her 
bright quality of voice, perfect intonation, and neat execution 
were successfully displayed in the duets with Rigoletto and the 
Duke, and especially in “Caro nome” (Act I.) ; the more impor- 
tant situation in the great duet with Rigoletto in Act II. fully 
demonstrating Mdme Hersee’s possession of powers of impassioned 
and sentimental expression. The co-operation of Signor Padilla, as 
Rigoletto, rendered the delivery of this very dramatic movement 
altogether satisfactory. Signor Padilla fully confirmed the success 
which he obtained on his first appearance. His performance as 
the unhappy Court Jester was throughout of high vocal and 
dramatic merit. In the duets with Gilda, and in incidental 
passages, he exhibited both vocal excellence and dramatic force. 
Signor Frapolli, who sang the music of the Duke with 
much success, was especially applauded and encored in “ La 
donna & mobile.” The great quartet near the end of the 
opera was also encored, and the last part repeated. In this Mdlle 
Le Brunn, as Maddalena, was a valuable coadjutor. Other 
features of the performance call for no comment, except the first 
appearance of Signor Ponsard, who displayed a resonant bass 
voice, and acted judiciously in the character of Sparafucile—D. N. 





WrespapEN.—According to the Finance-Committee, the receipts 
of the late Vocal Tournament amounted in round numbers to 24,500 
marks, the expenses to 17,500—leaving a profit of about 6,500. 
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PROVINCIAL, 


Harrocate.—Considering the inclemency of the weather, the 
evening concert of the Horticultural Society, on Tuesday, the 2lst 
ult., was very well attended and the performance of a character 
that met with the heartiest approval of the audience. Mdme Lieb- 
hart met with a cordial reception, and sustained the high reputation 
she has so deservedly won. ‘Lo! here the gentle lark,” (with Mr 
Dunlop’s flute chbliyato) created a furore, and Mr Bernhardt’s violin 
solo was encored by general consent. 

Lrrps.—In connection with the Mechanics’ Institution and Literary 
Society a concert was lately given in the Albert Hall. The singers 
were Miss Annie Marriott, Mdme Enriquez, Messrs Redfern Hollins 
and James Sauvage, with Mr Alfred Broughton as accompanist, and 
Master Fred. Dawson as solo pianist. The programme included 
several well-known airs, songs, duets, trios, and quartets. _Mdme 
Enriquez was rapturously encored in Pinsuti’s charming new song, 
‘* Heaven and Earth,” and her subsequent performances were equally 
well appreciated. Her voice is as beautiful as it was when she made 
her début upon the English stage, and her execution has suffered 
nothing by experience. Miss Marriott and Mr Hollins appeared to 
be labouring under colds; but, altogether, the concert was a 
success, 

ee Qa 


WAIFS. 


No one has been yet appointed director of the Istituto Musicale 
Rossini, Pesaro. 

The Teatro Comunale, Bologna, will re-open shortly with Gounod’s 
Roméo et Juliette. 

Emilie Mayer's ‘‘ Faust-Ouverture” will be performed this winter 
in Carlsbad, Prague, and Vienna, 

The Théatre Royal, Antwerp, opened with Les Huguenots, under 
the new conductor, M. Léon Jehin. 

The Teatro Nazionale at Florence was opened on the Ist October, 
with Luigi Ricci’s buffo opera, Hran due ed or sono tre. 

Mdlle Alice Roselli has returned from Belgium to town for the 
season. She will give a concert early next year at Bruges. 

Carl Grammann has nearly completed a one-act comic opera, Der 
Handstreich, oder Auf neutralem Boden, libretto by Dr Franz Koppel- 
Ellfeld, editor of the Dresdener Zeituny. 

Mr Alfred J. Eyre, organist of the Crystal Palace (late of St 
Peter’s, Vauxhall), has been appointed organist and director of the 
choir of St John Evangelist, Upper Norwood. 

The ‘gg 9-4 feature of a recent concert at the Liceo Benedetto 
Marcello, Venice, was a hymn, ‘Il Genio dei Popoli,” by Count 
Giuseppe Contin, president of the institution. 

Mdlle Calvé, pupil of Mad. Viardot Garcia and Puget, who had 
never before sung in public, appeared lately as Marguerite in 
Gounod’s Faust at the Théatre de la Monnaie, Brussels. 

Herr Edward Schuberth, the violoncellist and indefatigable di- 
rector of the Schubert Society, has returned from the Continent, 
where his performances’ on the instrument of his predilection met 
with general approbation. 

The intention of giving the Nibelungen Tetralogy at the Theatre 
Royal, Dresden, has been frustrated by the indifference of the 
Court, some high personages still remembering the part played by 
Wagner in the Dresden revolution of 1848, 

The late universal festival of French, Belgian, and Swiss vocalists 
and instrumentalists held in Brighton, has been unsuccessful from a 
financial point of view, entailing aloss of about £400. The Pavilion 
committee have agreed in consequence to reduce their claim for rent 
from £86 8s. to £50. 

Miss Florence Wavp.—It was stated in a notice of the Covent 
Garden Promenade Concerts, published in our last number, that the 

rogramme was enriched by Liszt’s Fantaisie Hongroise and Valse 
mpromptu well played by Miss Florence Wonk. The name of 
the young artist is ‘‘ Waud.” The same error had been previously 
made by our usually correct contemporary, the Daily Telegraph. 

Speaking of Freudenberg’s Cleopatra at Ma deburg, a German 
critic remarks that there are already more than fifteen Operas on the 
same subject and with the same title. The first is that by Crasto- 
villari, 1662; then came Graun, 1742; Monza, 1746; Anfossi, 1778; 
Danzi, 1779 ; C ‘imarosa, 1790; Guglielmi, 1798; Weigl, 1807; Paer, 
1809 ; Nasolini, 1813 ; Combi, 1842; Truhn, 1853; the Baronne de 
Maistre, Lauro Rossi, 1876; and, lastly, Freudenberg (already 
mentioned), 1881. 

The Opéra Comique is still playing Patience, which is to go to its 
new home, The Beaufort Theatre, when the Carte is ready to take 
it. May we be there to see! New scenery, new dresses, and 





appointments, and no dis-appointments, Poor Mr D’Oyly Carte 
has been so busy personally superintending his builders, that he has 
caught cold, and scarcely recovered his lovely tenor voice. This is 
an advantage to him perhaps, as he is now Carte and hoarse all in 
one, Gee up! But he can’t reach ‘‘G” up. He'd better go down 
to” D” or“ B,” either of which is by the C-side.—JBunch. 

On Saturday evening Dr Danford ‘Thomas held an inquest touching 
tle death of John George Lowe, 52 years old, professioually known as 
John Laurie, the eminent ballet-master. The deceased, who resided at 
14, Baker Street, Clerkenwell, retired to rest on Monday night in 
his usual good health after taking some aperient medicine. His 
wife left him lying in bed reading a newspaper, and on pieerte to 
the room, shortly afterwards she found him in a state of insensibility 
Dr F. E. Thurland, 1, Wilmington Square, hastened to the house, 
but on his arrival found the deceased had expired. The doctor said 
there was no necessity for making a post-mortem examination, as the 
appearance of the deceased’s fave clearly showed that his death 
resulted from apoplexy consequent upon the bursting of a blood 
vessel on the brain. The jury returned a verdict accordingly. 








Norwicu Fesrivat.—The Twentieth Triennial Music Festival 
of Norfolk and Norwich begins on Tuesday evening, the 11th inst. 
The meeting would appear to enjoy the best chances of success, 
The programmes are well constructed, and the provincial arrange- 
ments made by the new conductor, Mr Alberto Randegger, both 
liberally and discreetly adjusted. ‘The first Norwich Festival was 
held in 1824, so that it is now considerably past its *‘ Jubilee.” 
Its fortunes have been somewhat vacillating; and, indeed, on more 
than one occasion fears were entertained that it might be given 
up. The aristocracy and well-to-do gentry of Norwich and its 
vicinities, however, invariably came up at the critical moment, 
and the old ship was righted. That the Festival was intended 
from the beginning to afford timely aid to the principal charities 
had no doubt some influence in the matter; but a retrospective 
glance at the programmes on many occasions will suffice to prove 
that the interests of Art were not kept out of sight, but, on the 
contrary, seriously regarded in the preparatory deliberations of 
the General Committee. Into these matters of pure history, 
however, it would be superfluous to enter; enough that the 
amateurs and professors of East Anglia have honourably main- 
tained their credit even by the side of the Birmingham Festival 
and the excellent meetings of the Three Choirs, to say nothing 
of other institutions, such as those at Leeds, Bradford, and Bristol, 
which, from time to time, have sprung into existence. It may 
be added, however, that since the Festivals were first set on 
foot there have been only three conductors—the late Sir George 
Smart, the late Professor Taylor (Spohr’s enthusiastic wor- 
shipper, who brought out The Full of Babylon, of which he 
had himself made a translation of the original text), and Sir 
Julius Benedict. Sir Julius first took the bdton in 1845, and 
retained it till 1878, when he directed the performances for 
the last time. Mr Randegger,a native of Trieste, one of the 
most highly esteemed foreign musicians resident among us, is, in 
every respect, fitted to occupy the place vacated by his eminent 
precursor, and his provisions for the meeting which will exhibit 
Norwich en pleine féte during the whole of next week offer marked 
evidence both of enterprise and judgment. Mr Randegger has 
secured an orchestra complete in every department, chosen from 
among our most widely recognized performers. Its numerical 
strength is nearly eighty, and the post of leading violin is confided 
to Mr J. T. Carrodus, whose name is a guarantee for efficiency. 
The choristers to whom we have been accustomed at Norwich are 
renowned for fresh voices, persevering study (under the intelligent 
guidance of Dr Horace Hill, a local professor of acknowledged 
talent), and strict attention to their duties. These number over 270, 
thus giving a rough estimate of the vocal and orchestral force at 
some 350, ample for all purposes. That to Dr Bunnett, another 
local musician and composer enjoying and deserving high 
repute, should be accorded the coveted and very responsible 
position of organist, was a matter of course. That the leading 
vocalists are of the best to be obtained will readily be under- 
stood, when it is stated that the sopranos are Mdme Albani, now 
the admitted successor of Thérdse Tietjens in oratorio, Miss Mary 
Davies, and our half-Anglicised American, Mrs Osgood; the 
contralto, Mdme Mnudie-Bolingbroke; the tenors, Messrs 
Edward Lloyd and Barton McGuckin; the basses, Messrs 
Frederick King, Brockbank, and Santley. Our great bari- 
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tone, by the way, is about to appear in a new capacity—that 
of narrator. The second part of the p: me, on Thursday 
morning, is devoted, to the magnificent Athalie of Mendelssohn, and 
Mr Santley will recite the verbal text which the late Mr Bar- 
tholomew (Mendelssohn's collaborateur in Elijah, &c.), made out 
of the German adaptation of Racine. Every one will be glad to 
welcome him in this exceptional guise. A glance at the programme 
of the week must suffice. St Pau/, Mendelssohn’s first oratorio, is 
set down for Tuesday evening—a proof that Mendelssohn cannot 
be kept out from these great provincial celebrations, even by those 
who object to the “hackneyed Elijah” (!), which, nevertheless, it 
is to be feared, will haunt them still for a long time to come. 
Wednesday morning begins with a miscellaneous selection, made 
up exclusively of good things—for instance, Schubert’s unfinished 
Symphony ; a motet for double choir, with solo quartet, by J. S. 
Bach; Mr Ebenezer Prout’sadmirable concertoin E minor for organ, 
with orchestral accompaniments (received with such unanimous 
favour at a Crystal Palace Concert not long since) ; an “ Ave Maria” 
by Verdi, to Dante’s words; and the fine overture to Professor Mac- 
farren’s Bristol oratorio, John the Baptist (the first of three). The 
second part is given to Dr Arthur Sullivan’s sacred musical drama, 
The Martyr of Antioch, which, produced at the Leeds Festival of 
1880, under the direction of its composer, has since been reproduced 
on various occasions with always increasing success. Wednesday 
evening is devoted entirely to the Damnation de Faust of Berlioz, 
the enthusiastic reception of which, when performed at St James’s 
Hall, under the direction of Mr Charles Hallé, would have sur- 
prised no one more than Berlioz himself had he been permitted to 
hear it. On Thursday morning will be introduced the prominent 
novelty of the Festival, in the shape of a sacred cantata, entitled 
St Ursula, the music by I’, H. Cowen, whose “ Scandinavian Sym- 
phony” made his name famous in a day. Of this new work, 
composed expressly for the occasion, the highest expectations are 
entertained. At present we can only say that his associate, Mr 
R. E. Francillon, who also contributed his literary aid in the secular 
cantata, called The Rose Maiden, has selected one of the several 
versions of the venerable British legend of “St Ursula and the 
Eleven Thousand Virgins,” which he has handled and modelled for 
the purposes of music with commendable skill, This much may be 
gathered from a perusal of the vocal score, already published. The 
music of Mr Cowen will have to speak for itself, which, if we are 
not greatly mistaken, it will do eloquently enough. For Thursday 
evening we are promised a “ grand Symphonic, Operatic, and Ballad 
Concert,” at which two novelties will be brought forward, One of 
these is a “ choral ode,” entitled The Sun Worshippers, a setting of 
an English adaptation, by Mr Charles Newton Scott, of Casimir 
Delavigne’s well-known poem, Les Adorateurs du Sole, the mus.c 
by Mr A, Goring Thomas, a student who has won high honours in 
our Royal Academy, and whose every new composition is now 
looked forward to with interest by all who care for tle 
progress of the art of music in this “ unmusical country.” The 
other is an overture to Shakspere’s Henry the Fifth, by Mr 
Walter Cecil Macfarren, for many years a distinguished Professor 
in the same institution, and, until he seceded, in favour of Mr 
William Shakespeare, conductor of the orchestra, the duties of 
which post he undertook upon the resignation of Dr John Hullah. 
The symphony at this concert is to be one of the several written 
by Haydn in the key of E flat. Why, as a specimen of Wagner, 
the overture to Rienzi, one of his least remarkable orchestral 
works, should have been fixed upon, it is difficult to understand ; 
we may pronounce it, indeed, an unintentional slight to a com- 
poser more talked about nowadays, perhaps, than any other com- 

oser at any epoch in the history of music, The morning of 
Friday is absorbed by Handel’s (hackneyed?) Messiah ; and the 
evening will be taken up by another miscellaneous concert, at 
which a third novelty, in the shape of a “Symphonic Poem,” 
entitled The Harvest Festival, from the facile pen of Mr John 
Francis Barnett, is a conspicuous feature. Mr Randegger, thus 
so liberal to others, has not put down a single composition of his 
own, Singular reticence! Rare modesty—not quite to be com- 
mended, All the concerts are to be given, as usual, in the superb 
St Andrew’s Hall, of which Norwich is so justly proud.— Graphic. 


A.renBuRG.—E, Sowade, manager of the Theatre Royal, died 
suddenly a short time since of heart-disease. A few minutes 
previously he was engaged in superintending a rehearsal cf 
L’ Africaine. 
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2. Away, away to the summer woods .. 
3. Children 


3. Lover’s Melancholy 
5. We are waiting by the river 


7. Sunshine 


27. The Corsair’s Home 


30. Go, lovely rose ... 


MODERN 


FOUR-PART SONGS. 


FOR MIXED VOICES. 


(S.A.T.B.) 


(With ad lib. Pianoforte Accompaniment.) 


Quarto Size.—Printed 


Price 


W. G. Cusins 
James Coward 
—‘‘Gome to me, 0 ye children” Walter Maynard 
. Lo! the peaceful shades of evening Walter Maynard 
. The Dream Alice Mary Smith 
. Golden Slumbers—‘‘ Golden slumbers kiss your eyes” 

W. H. Cummings 
. Oh, the merry May! Mary Dowling 
. Hurrah for Father Christmas .. G. W. Lyon 
. Violet-— Brighter than the rays of morning ” 

Walter Maynard 
. The Hemlock Tree Walter Maynard 
. Venetian Boat-Song : W. G. Cusins 

. Rock them, rock them—‘‘ Golden slumbers ” 
Alice Mary Smith 
Alice Mary Smith 

Charles Gardner 
. J. L. Hatton 
. J. L. Hatton 
a A. H. D. Prendergast 

. Lady, wake—‘ Lady, ula, the village chimes ” 
Walter Maynard 
James Coward 

Emanuel Aguilar 
W. J. Westbrook 
W.J. Westbrook 
Alice Mary Smith 

W. N. Watson 
Georgina Bairnsfather 
-»- Henry Leslie 

John Thomas 

John Thomas 

J. G. Calleott 

2 Charles Gardner 
. Sweet stream that winds thro’ yonder glade 
Sir W. S. Bennett 
F, Berger 


. As the sunshine to the flowers 


. Still the angel stars are shining 


. Vesper bells are softly pealing 


. Take thy banner 
. Lovely Spring is come again .. 
. Fall on us, O night 
. Star that bringest home the bee 
3. Queen of Love ... x 
. Hail, thou bright-eyed virgin morning 
5. Waken, lords and ladies gay... 
. O slumber, my darling! 


. Spring and Autumn 
. Resignation 


. Rock me to sleep 


net. 
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33. Summer Rain 

34. Spring 

35. Think of me 

36. Old Daddy Longlegs 
37. May Morning 

38. The golden days 


. May-time ss 
. The hour of thought ... 
2. Arise, my love ... te sai oe 
3. They whom we loved on pn 
. Cynthia ... 
. Roses of the Sea 
. The Cryer 
. A Matin Song 
. Low dies the day 
. Wake, dearest love 
50. Love wakes and weeps 
. The two Stars ... 
52. Bells across the sea vei 
53. Beside a placid silver stream... 
54. My lady sleeps .. 
. Of all the arts henna the heen 
3, Love’s young dream 
. O well I love the spring 
. Pack clouds away 
59. Proud Maisie , 
0. On a day, alack the met 
. Ask me no more 
j2, When the wind blows... 
33. Hear our prayer, 0 heavenly Father 
. And shall Trelawny die ? 
35. Welcome, day of joy and gladness. 


36. And now we'll say good-night 
37. My soul is sinking 
. The Grasshopper 





from Engraved Plates. 


Price net. 


F. Berger 

.. Henry Hiles 

. Ciro Pinsuti 

C. A. Macirone 

... J. L. Hatton 

.. J. L, Hatton 

...Miss Lindsay 

S. Reay 

S. Reay 

Westlake 

.. F. Westlake 

.. J. B. Surgey 

. F. A. Jarvis 

O. Prescott 

T. R. Prentice 

H. C. Banister 

Westley Richards 

Prof. G. A. Macfarren 

Walter Macfarren 

Walter Macfarren 

C. H. Couldery 

A. Schloesser 

Sir W. S. Bennett 

E. W. Hamilton 

.. J. L. Hatton 

.,. Henry Smart 

Arthur O'Leary 

W. H. Cummings 

Cleveland Wigan 

William Horsley 

T. R. Prentice 

C. A. Macirone 
Christmas Carol 

J. L. Hatton 

Seymour Smith 

Ignace Gibsone 

Ignace Gibsone 


. Good-night, good-night, beloved 


To be continued. 
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